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TuerR AIMS AND THEIR MetHops 


A LAWYER who has accepted an invitation to address a large 
and distinguished body of historians finds himself immediately 
. confronted with two difficulties—the choice of a subject and the 
_ way to treat it. He would be a bold man if he took as his theme 
" gome historical event, for there would probably be many of those 
" to whom he was speaking who knew much more about it than he 
did, and would be able to discuss and criticise it with far greater 
- authority. 
'  Onthe other hand, it would not be becoming for him to trespass 
= upon the time and patience of his audience by debating some 
» purely legal subject. There are, however, many matters which 
B are common to both the historian and the lawyer. Their objective 
| in many respects is the same : the material upon which they have 
| to work is of a similar character. In these circumstances I re- 
' solved to take as the title of this address ‘‘ The Historian and the 
' Lawyer—their Aims and their Methods,” and to consider how far 
| the two professions resemble one another, and how far they differ. 
' There are, it is true, many types of historian and many types 
» of lawyer. A lawyer, in the general acceptance of the word, is 
_ an advocate who presents the case of an individual to a tribunal, 
| but he may also be a Judge or a Professor who teaches law. 
|  Ahistorian may narrate the career of a nation, of an individual, 
» or of a political movement, or the progress of civilisation. In 
fact, one of the most important branches of history is the history 
4 of the law itself, without which no lawyer’s knowledge can be 
| Teally complete. 
} Sir William Holdsworth, a great lawyer-historian, has re- 
» minded us of the intimate connection between Law and History. 
» He says : “ We are living not in the pre- but in the post-Maitland 
4 ‘days, and one of Maitland’s many great achievements was to 


"renew that early seventeenth-century partnership between law 
No. 82.—voL. xxI. H 
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and history which has enabled history to humanise law and law 
to correct history.” + 

This afternoon I am not concerned with such sources of author. 
ity as chronicles, annals, or annual registers. They are quarries 
from which the historian obtains his materials, but not history 
in the sense in which I am now using the word. Nor is it my 
purpose to review the many different subjects to which historians 
have given their attention or the different matters to which 
lawyers have devoted themselves. 

Rather would I compare and contrast the lawyer in the sense 
of the advocate who conducts a case in a Civil Court with the 
historian who produces “a written narrative constituting a 
continuous, methodical record in order of time of important 
or public events, especially those connected with a particular 
country, people, or individual.” 2 

Both of them are in some sort taking part in an investigation 
of facts, the historian to establish the truth of his narrative, the 
lawyer to establish the truth and justice of his client’s case. And 
surely this is one of the highest ambitions. To the historian let 
me commend the words of one of the most famous of Lord Chan- 
cellors, Lord Bacon, who says (‘‘ Essay of Truth ’’) : “ The enquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the knowledge 
of truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human nature.” 
Then, quoting, not very accurately, from Lucretius, he adds: 
“Tt is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and see ships tossed 
upon the sea, a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle and to 
see a battle and the adventures thereof below, but no pleasure is 
comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of truth, a 
hill not to be commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene, and to see the errors and wanderings and mists and tem- 
pests in the vale below, so always that this prospect be with pity 
and not with swelling and pride.” 

And first, why does a man enter the profession of the historian 
or the lawyer? Probably most of us have stumbled into it rather 
than adopted it after mature deliberation. 

Laying aside all thought of financial considerations, we may 
perhaps agree with one of the reasons given by Adam Smith fora 
man entering a profession—namely, from the desire of the reputa- 
tion which attends upon superior excellence in it.‘ I suppose 


1 W. 8. Holdsworth, The Influence of the Legal Profession on the Growth of the 
English Constitution, Creighton Lecture, 1924. 

2 Oxford English Dictionary. * Bacon, Hssays (Of Truth). 

4 The Wealth of Nations, Book I, ec. 10. 
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everyone here would at the end rather have written The Decline 
and Fall than died a millionaire. 

Now, in order to ascertain the truth, the same task lies before 
the historian and the lawyer. Both of them must collect evidence 
and establish the facts. It is no use the lawyer going into court 
unless he has the facts at his fingers’ ends. So, it is no use the 
historian writing his history unless he is sure of his facts. Indeed, 
the first and original meaning of the word history is “ a learning 
by enquiry, information obtained by enquiry.” It is only in its 
secondary meaning that history signifies a narration of what one 
has learned, viz. a historical narrative. Therefore, the first 
and most important duty both of the historian and of the lawyer 
is research, and research is no easy task. Probably it demands 
more from the historian than it does from the lawyer, because his 
inquiries range over a larger area, and extend over a longer period. 
The task is becoming more difficult every day because of the 
progress made in the discovery of old and the immense multi- 
plication of the new material which makes the sifting of evidence 
a more laborious task. 

Consider the amount of information open to the earliest 
historian, Herodotus, and the amount open to the historian of 
to-day. Herodotus was a tourist who travelled in many countries. 
An acute observer, he gathered a great deal of local information 
and recorded it. 

Mr. Godley, in his introduction to the translation of Herodotus 
in the Loeb Library, describes the history as a “‘ summary of 
popular knowledge or belief respecting recent events and the world 
as known more or less to the Greeks”’ (p. x). He points out that 
“ Herodotus undoubtedly learnt much from documents engraved 
or written” (p. xiv). But the amount of such documentary 
evidence must have been insignificant compared with the immense 
volume at the disposal of the historian of the twentieth century. 
Yet though Herodotus had little opportunity of checking his work, 
he had the critical faculty. He often introduces the narrative 
by stating : ‘‘ They say, but I do not believe it.” 

Another difference between the historian and the lawyer is 
that, generally speaking, the material before the historian is 
documentary, whereas many of the matters with which a lawyer 
has to deal are concerned with the evidence of living persons. 

As far as documentary evidence is concerned, both the 
historian and the lawyer are in one respect in a better situation 
than ever before. Travel and international courtesy have ren- 


1 See Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon. 
H2 
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dered the great libraries of the world more accessible. The modern 
publications of ancient documents have given facilities whereby 
a man who desires to work on the originals can have accurate 
copies of them in his own library. This was not always so.! 

Boswell, in 1769, relates that ‘“‘ talking of history, Johnson 
said, we may know historical facts to be true as we may know 
facts in common life to be true. Motives are generally unknown. 
We cannot trust to the characters we find in history unless they 
are drawn by those who knew the persons, as those, for instance, 
by Sallust and by Lord Clarendon.” Sallust, it is said, ‘ struck 
out for himself practically a new line in literature, his predecessors 
having been little better than mere dry as dust chroniclers, where- 
as he endeavoured to explain the connection and meaning of 
words, and was a successful delineator of character.”’ ? 

The question whether it is an advantage or a disadvantage for 
a historian to know a man whose career he is describing or whose 
character he is sketching would be an interesting one for debate. 
Personal observation may be a help, but personal likes or dislikes 
a hindrance. We cannot forget that one of the best biographies 
of a modern statesman was written by his son, but on balance it 
seems better not to have such personal knowledge. Compare and 
contrast this with the position of a lawyer who is asked to appear 
on behalf of a friend or relation. Here it is clearly undesirable, 
not because of any professional etiquette, but because the 
advocate’s anxiety in such a case may prejudice the cause of his 
client. 

Lastly, consider the case of the man who writes his own bio- 
graphy and the man who is his own advocate in court. Both of 
them are engaged in telling a narrative. While, however, it is 
too much to expect the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth from personal reminiscences they have some interest, 
while the litigant in person is generally tiresome. This is possibly 
due to the fact that he has to comply with rules of evidence by 
which the historian is not bound. 

The lawyer also suffers from the great increase in the materials 
with which he has to deal, owing mainly to the ease with which 


1 Cf. G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, p. 12: 
“A fourth disability was the restriction placed on the access to documents and 
on the liberty to announce the results, The expense and danger of travel 
rendered it difficult for a student to consult the authorities he needed for his task ; 
and his troubles were increased by the miserliness with which the possessors of 
archives guarded their treasures. . . . The trade of historian was scarcely less 
dangerous than that of a journalist. Fréret was sent to the Bastille for main- 
taining that the Franks were not of Gallic race.” 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition. 
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the typewriter and other mechanical means multiply the letters 
which persons exchange with one another, the reading of which 
has much to do with the greater length of modern commercial 
cases. 

There is another difficulty with regard to the material which is 
being created to-day. It arises from the way in which the sources 
of history are being poisoned in the interests of national or politi- 
cal propaganda. Take the censorship which is exercised in 
some countries so as to prevent the real facts appearing before the 
public. Take the propaganda which is exercised in order to place 
before others a distorted view of the facts. It is only in a country 
where there is liberty of speech and writing that the work of the 
historian can be safely carried on and his object reasonably 
fulfilled. It being the function of both the historian and the 
lawyer to take part in an investigation of facts, the historian is at 
a disadvantage compared to the lawyer. How does a historian 
propose to test the truth of the material which he has to consider ? 
The lawyer has the advantage of cross-examination—the historian 
no such advantage. It may be that by piecing it together the 
information derived from two countries can be made into one 
complete whole, and the suppression of facts by a censorship be 
overcome ; but this does not apply to the false evidence which is 
published by propaganda. 

It is much to be wished that some American Maecenas would 
come to our rescue. There are many great patrons of literature 
in the United States. Supposing one of them were to commission 
a competent historian in each of the belligerent countries and in 
three of the neutral countries to write a short history upon the 
causes, the progress and the results of the Great War, and to trans- 
late and publish the twelve histories together. We might then 
have the views of an American, an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
Belgian, an Italian, a German, an Austrian, a Turk, and a Russian, 
and say a Dutchman, a Scandinavian and a Brazilian, in a work to 
be submitted to the public of all the countries. It is doubtful, 
however, whether even then we should get a unanimous, unbiassed 
verdict from such a world-wide jury. 

It may be that the causes and results of the War are so hidden 
or so far-reaching that the whole truth can never be discovered. 
Upon some questions no jury can or will ever agree. Was the 
sinking of the Lusitania right or wrong in law, advisable or in- 
advisable in policy? Was the Battle of Jutland a second Trafal- 
gar, if not on the day at any rate in its results? Was the 
Treaty of Versailles inspired by the remembrance of the past, 
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or by the fears for the future? It may be too soon to give an 
answer. 

On other questions the searches of the historian will lead to no 
more final solution than the searches of the scientist for the life 
principle. Truth may be at the bottom of an unfathomable well, 
Or the issues may belong to the realm of opinion rather than the 
region of fact, and the author and the reader of history entitled to 
come to their own conclusion, the only fact being that opinions 
differ. 

But when the historian or the lawyer has collected his evi- 
dence, two questions arise: How and to whom is he to present it ? 

History being a narrative, the first thing for the historian to 
remember is that he is telling a tale. Mr. Trevelyan said: 

“It is the tale of the thing done even more than its causes and effects which 
trains the political judgment, by widening the range of sympathy and deepening 
the approval and disapproval of conscience that stimulates, by example, youth 
to aspire and age to endure: that enables us by the light of what men once 


have seen to see the thing we are and dimly to descry the form of what we 
should be.”’ } 


And he continues that the art of narrative is the principal 
craft of the historian. 

Is not the account of the Sicilian Expedition by Thucydides 
one of the best-told tales that have ever been written? The con- 
trast between the brilliant hopes and the disastrous results 
surpasses almost everything else in epic drama. 

Matthew Arnold in his Essays in Criticism calls Scott the 
historiographer royal of feudalism, and, as a tale of its age, is 
there anything that appeals more both to old and young than the 
account of the Gentle and Joyous Passage of Arms at Ashby? 
Here again, the advocate’s task is the same as the historian’s. 
However simple the case in which the advocate is engaged, he is, 
in fact, telling a tale, and the better he tells it the greater effect 
will it have. 

A modern example is the speech in the Parnell Commission by 
Sir Charles Russell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, 
recounting the wrongs and sufferings of his country through the 
centuries : “‘ I believe that this Inquiry in its present stage has 
served and in its future development will serve more purposes 
even than the vindication of individuals. It will remove painful 
misconceptions as to the character, the actions, the motives, and 
the aims of the Irish people and of the leaders of the Irish people.” 
That well-told tale made a profound impression both in and out of 


Court. 
1G. M. Trevelyan, Clio, A Muse (Longmans, 1930). 
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Let us pass now to the question of how to tell a tale. The art 
js a very necessary one to possess, but a very difficult one to ac- 
quire. It can hardly be reduced to rules, but the first necessity 
of both the historian and the advocate is the gift of imagination 
and the power to describe. And by the gift of imagination I do 
not mean that he should invent the facts, but that he should have 
the power himself to visualise things and to make others visualise 
them, just as a Staff officer can use a map of the country in which 
his Army is operating. To an untrained mind the map may show 
little more than the distance from town to town, or the fact that 
here and there there are rivers, hills or forests. But to the trained 
mind with a power of visualisation it conveys much more. The 
officer while looking at the map is in just the same position as if he 
were looking at the country itself. There are numerous examples 
of this in history. 

The description of the plague by Thucydides shows his great 
powers of observation and description. You seem to see a sufferer 
from the plague before your eyes. Or to go to some of the 
moderns. Robertson’s account of the murder of Rizzio! makes 
you feel that you yourself are standing in the Queen’s bedchamber 
and are filled with horror at the scene you are witnessing. The 
narrative by Prescott of the first sight of Mexico by the Spaniards? 
is full of colour. You fancy that you yourself are with the 
advancing army, and, turning an angle of the sierra, you 
suddenly come on a view which you cannot gaze on with any 
other emotions than those of astonishment or rapture. As you 
read Macaulay’s description of the trial of Warren Hastings you 
are in Westminster Hall looking down on a scene which far sur- 
passes all the imitations of the stage. 

The same remarks apply to descriptions of character or scenery. 
Tacitus was one of the greatest stylists. And surely no more 
moving passage is to be found in Latin literature than the last 
sentences of the Agricola. Clarendon’s tribute to Cromwell is one 
of the finest pieces of English literature.? ‘‘ He was one of those 
men whom his very enemies could not condemn without com- 
mending him at the same time, for he could never have done 
half that mischief without great parts of courage, industry and 
judgment.”’ 

Gibbon, describing Constantinople, makes you think that you 
are on a journey between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, with 


1 History of Scotland, Book 4. 
* History of the Conquest of Mexico, Book 3, c. 8. 
* History of the Rebellion, Book 15. 
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the shores of Europe and Asia receding on either side.! Scott. 
a great historian, could describe places he had never visited as wel] 
or better than spots with which he was familiar. 

The same quality marks the speeches of great advocate de. 
fenders of prisoners. The jury feel that they are actually seeing 
what happened rather than hearing about it. Indeed, what is style 
in the historian is eloquence in the advocate. A well-told tale is 
a picture rather than a photograph. No doubt a photograph of 
Flatford Mill would be accurate and truthful, but as there is all the 
difference between a photograph and Constable’s picture, so there 
is all the difference between a great history and a mere annual 
register of events. 

But, difficult as it is, it is the delight of nearly everybody to tell 
a tale, and where most people fail is that they overdo the telling 
of it. The desire to adorn a tale has brought many to grief in my 
profession ; not only the lawyer who states the case on behalf of 
his client too high, but the witness so anxious for the success of 
his own side that he resorts to exaggeration, which is easily refuted. 

The art of the historian has changed during the centuries. As 
Sir Richard Livingstone says : “ A modern historian considers it 
his task to give a complete account of the period with which he 
deals. . . . Herodotus and Thucydides had no such completeness. 
They never treat directly of religion or literature or many other 
things. Their way of writing, too, is different from ours. . . . A 
Greek writer tends simply to describe what happened and leaves 
the story to convey its own meaning.” 

Contrast Macaulay’s idea of history. ‘ It will be my endea- 
vour,” he says, “ to relate the history of the people as well as the 
history of the government, to trace the progress of useful and orna- 
mental arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes 
of literary taste, to portray the manners of successive generations, 
and not to pass by with neglect even the revolutions which have 
taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. 
I shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below the 
dignity of history if I can succeed in placing before the English 
of the nineteneth century a true picture of the life of their an- 
cestors.”’ 3 

And as history has changed from century to century and coun- 
try to country, so has advocacy. It is true that outstanding his- 
torians and advocates remain as examples for ever. Thucydides, 
in his funeral oration, has said for all time what men desire to have 


1 Decline and Fall, c. 18. 2 Pageant of Greece, p. 159. 
* History of England, ¢. 1. 
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said at the end of a campaign, while Demosthenes’ De Corona is 
still the greatest speech of the greatest orator. They are ageless 
and inimitable, the despair both of the author and the orator. 

The historian himself is affected by the march of time. The 
work of some is so accurate and so useful that it is indispensable 
to many men through many generations. 

With respect to some, national environment and the spirit of 
the age enable us to say when and where they flourished and to 
assess the value of their work. Others again are dried up and 
withered. The diffuseness of their labours taxes the capacity of 
our bookshelves, and it is to be feared that the dust which collects 
on their many volumes dims the memory of their names. 

Imagination and the power of description being, then, necessary 
qualifications of both arts, what end ought the historian to aim 
at? Ought he to resemble a lawyer who is an advocate or a lawyer 
who is a judge? And first let it be said that neither the historian 
nor the advocate, if he wishes to be a success and to produce a 
really good work, ought to be a partisan. One of the examples 
of a historian losing his usefulness is in the last volume of Momm- 
sen. Mr. Trevelyan, in Clio (p. 169) says : ‘‘ Mommsen and Treit- 
schke were partisans, the one of Roman the other of Prussian 
Cesarism. Mommsen’s treatment of Cesar’s enemies is an outrage 
against good sense and feeling.”” Mr. Gooch says: ‘“ No part of 
the ‘Roman History’ possesses such indestructible vitality as 
that which narrates the deadly struggle of Cesar with his enemies, 
for Mommsen steps down from his conning-tower and mingles in 
the fray.’’! The phrase “‘ stepping down from his conning-tower ” 
exactly expresses the position which no historian ought to 
take up. 

An advocate may suffer from the same fault. A classical 
example is the impeachment of Warren Hastings by Burke. 
Fanny Burney in her Diary, (February, 1788) describes her sensa- 
tions at hearing it : 


“ Burke’s opening had struck me with the highest admiration of his powers 
from the eloquence, the imagination, the fire, the diversity of expression and 
the ready flow of language with which he seemed gifted. My eyes dreaded a 
single glance towards a man so accused as Mr. Hastings. I had no hope he 
could clear himself, but when, from his narration, Mr. Burke proceeded to his 
own comments and declamation when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny 
were general, and made with all the violence of personal detestation . . . then 
there appeared more of study than of truth, more of invective than of justice, 
and in short so little of proof to so much of passion that in a very short time 
I began to lift up my head, my seat was no longer uneasy.” 


* G. P. Gooch, History and Historians, p. 457, 
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While, however, partisanship must be avoided, it is not 
possible—it may not even be desirable—to avoid the pull of per. 
sonality, both in the case of the historian and of the advocate, 

In 1775 we find Boswell recording : 

** Johnson said we must consider how very little history there is, I mean real 
authentic history. That certain Kings reigned and certain battles were fought 
we can depend upon as true, but all the colouring, all the philosophy of history, 


is conjecture. Boswell: ‘ Then, Sir, you would reduce all history to no better 
than an almanac, a mere chronological series of remarkable events.’ ” 


The Doctor must have forgotten many of the great authors, 
and have been thinking only of drum and trumpet histories. 

Now, as Mr. Trevelyan has rightly told us, ‘‘ there is no such 
thing as a verdict of history. Men talk, he says, indeed of the 
verdict of history, but on most points of real interest that verdict is 
not unanimous, and is constantly being reversed. The verdict of 
history is one thing in France, another in Germany : one thing in 
England of 1842, another in 1890, yet a third thing to-day. 
Action and reaction is as much the method of historical as of 
political progress.’’ * 

With this I humbly agree, and it leads one to the conclusion 
that the position of the historian is rather that of the lawyer 
advocate than the lawyer judge. 

And there is another reason why this should be so. The 
historian differs in one respect from the advocate in a Court of 
Law. Thereisnocheck onhim. As already pointed out, there is 
no one to cross-examine the witnesses at the time, although later 
on some other historian may, on fresh facts, criticise one of his 
predecessors. Neither is the historian in the position of the judge, 
who has the advantage of hearing both sides, with the assistance 
of counsel on either side. However careful he may be, it is only 
his unaided judgment that leads him to his conclusion. The 
verdict of history, therefore, can only mean the opinion of some 
individual historian. 

To whom do both professions present their work? Here there 
is a great contrast between the historian and the advocate. The 
historian works for a larger audience over a longer period. The 
advocate’s effort is for a smaller audience, and for one occasion 
only. The historian’s task is a more anxious one, for in the long 
run it is he who makes and moulds public opinion. 

And this leads to an important question of the day. There 
is no more useful task than the proper teaching of fair and accurate 
history. But there is no more dangerous weapon in the hands of a 


' G. M, Trevelyan, Jnaugural Lecture, 1927. 
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nation than false or one-sided teaching. A people which allows 
its rismg generation to be taught history which merely exalts 
its own annals and holds up to hatred, ridicule, and contempt the 
annals of another country, is creating a dangerous situation for the 
world. 

Here again there is a contrast between the historian and the 
advocate. The advocate never addresses a jury of the young: the 
historian frequently has to write for them. The proper teaching 
of history is one of the essentials for peace in the next generation. 

I cannot conclude without referring for a moment to the uses 
and delights of history. Of the uses little need be said. History 
is a guide to conduct and action. It is an advantage to those 
statesmen who are responsible for the direction of a nation’s 
affairs, for the new difficulties to which they have to address 
themselves are not seldom old ones in disguise. Many a present 
pitfall can be avoided by a study of the lessons of the past. 

Mr. McElroy, in his address at Oxford in 1926 upon American 
history as an international study, says : ‘‘ Wisdom learns from the 
experiences of others, and history is the record of that experience : 
folly learns only from its own experience.”’ 

Finally, as to the delights of history. Here again there is an 
essential difference between the historian and the advocate. No 
doubt it is a pleasure to many people to go to court and listen to 
an exciting case, but it must be admitted that the great majority 
of those who do go are mere sightseers attracted by curiosity. 
The man who can enjoy the pleading of a great advocate most 
is the man who is a lawyer himself and can appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the orator and the skill with which he overcomes them. 
But as it seems to me the delight given by the historian to his 
readers is a more general one, and affords real pleasure both to the 
historian and to the reader—a pleasure to write good history, and 
a pleasure to read it. 

In Sesame and Lilies, John Ruskin remarks : 


“There is a society continually open to us of people who will talk to us as 
long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation: talk to us in the beat words 
they can choose, if we listen to them. And this society, because it ia numerous 
and so gentle, and can be kept waiting around us all day long, not to grant 
audience but to gain it, Kings and Statesmen lingering patiently in thoae plainly 
furnished and narrow ante-rooms—our bookshelvea—we make no account of 
that company, perhaps never listen to a word they would say all day long.” 


It is no doubt an intellectual delight to sit and listen to a 
Voneerto of Bach or a Symphony of Beethoven, But to those 
who are fortunate enough to be able to appreviate it, the intellec 
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tual delight is quite as great when they take up a volume and spend 
an hour with a famous historian. 

I have left till last another matter where the historian differs 
from the lawyer. The advocate no doubt has as a possession for 
ever the memories of his success in the courts in many a hard-won 
fight. The historian has something more. There is, as it were, a 
personal relationship between him and his work. He has ini his 
book a friend. Gibbon tells us: 

“It was on the day or rather the night of the 27th of June, 1787, that] 
wrote the last lines of the last page in a summerhouse in my garden... . | 
will not dissemble my first emotion of joy on recovery of my freedom and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, for a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion.” ! 

That gentlemen is your real joy, that ‘‘ having brought into 
the world ‘ noble children,’ you rest at last from the labours of 
authorship.” It is there that the lawyer envies the life of the 
historian. 

SANKEY. 
1 Gibbon, Autobiography (Macmillan, 1930), p. 168. 
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THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN CIVILISATION 


Ir one divides a single dandelion plant by splitting it vertically 
through the crown and roots, and then, leaving one part in its 
native lowlands, plants the other on a mountain top, marked 
differences will develop. While the lowland half will show thin 
leaves and long flower-scopes, the mountain segment will develop 
smaller leaves and very short scopes. One may blend three 
species of wild chrysanthemum, from America, Japan, and Europe, 
to produce the shasta daisy, a plant distinct from each, yet uniting 
the characteristics of the three. 

As it is with plants, so it is with men. The European emi- 
grants, English, Dutch, Germans, Scotch-Irish, who crossed the 
Atlantic in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to make their 
homes in the American wilderness, of course brought with them 
their cultural inheritances, which they endeavoured to maintain 
essentially unchanged. But they could not escape the effect of 
local conditions, were remoulded by climate, soil, coastal con- 
figuration, isolation. They became in time no longer Englishmen 
or Germans, but Anglo-Americans or German-Americans, perhaps 
merely Americans. But this development was retarded by a 
third important force—the remoulding force of contact with the 
Old World. The colonies were a part of the great British Empire, 
albeit a remote part. They drew their cultural inspiration from 
England, and as England changed they made every effort to keep 
step. Nor could they escape the effect of contact with their 
fellow-colonists of other nationalities. The Walloons of the 
Hudson river region were swallowed up by the more numerous 
Dutch, the Dutch by the English. The daughter of a Pennsylvania 
“ Palatine’ might marry a Scotch-Irish immigrant and move on 
with him to the Valley of Virginia. 

The basis of American civilisation is found, then, in four great 
principles : the principle of transit, the principle of moulding by 
local conditions, the principle of remoulding by contact with 
Europe, and the principle of the melting-pot. 

In entering upon a study of the first of these factors, we are 
impressed by the complexity of the problem presented, The 
American colonies were settled, not entirely by Englishmen, but 
in part also by Germans, Swiss, Welsh, Swedes, Scotch-Irish, 
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Dutch, Scotch Highlanders, and Frenchmen. If we are to under. 
stand the culture of New Jersey or of New York or of Pennsylvania, 
we must be acquainted with the background of all these groups, 
In fact it is often necessary to know the cultural heritage of the 
province or the district from which each group of immigrants 
came. The residences of the Pennsylvania Germans seem to be 
modelled on the houses of northern Baden and Alsace, but the 
antecedents of their barns are to be found in upper Bavaria and 
in Switzerland. 

The English, who constituted the vast majority of the colonists, 
came in part in homogeneous groups—the New Englanders 
chiefly from the Puritan shires of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk; 
the English settlers of the lower Delaware were Quakers; the 
Virginians seem to have come from the shires adjacent to the 
great ports of London and Bristol. There was a difference, then, 
between the Englishmen who settled at Boston and the Englishmen 
who settled at Jamestown. This is shown not only in the matter 
of religious faith, but also in various phases of culture. There 
was a marked contrast between the New England cottage, with 
its central chimney, its overhang, and its dew-drop, and the little 
brick homes of the Virginia planters, marked by heavy end 
chimneys, sharply rising roof and the so-called Gothic porch. 

The very forces which brought about the founding of the 
colonies produced various racial or religious divisions whose 
bounds in many cases did not coincide with political limits. We 
must recognise the existence and the vital importance of Puritan 
America, of Dutch America, of Quaker America, of German 
America, of Scotch-Irish America, of the Chesapeake Bay region 
and of the Charleston region. Each group of settlers brought 
with them their distinctive culture, their language, religion, laws, 
crafts, customs, and so far as possible their architecture and other 
forms of art. The Swede on the banks of the Delaware reproduced 
the log house of his fathers; the Moravian brothers in the Lehigh 
valley did their best to duplicate the communal houses of Herrnhut. 
New Amsterdam was a miniature of its namesake across the 
Atlantic. 

With an intensity of loyalty, the result in part of the violent 
wrench of separation from their old homes, each group clung 
tenaciously, desperately to their traditional culture. A century 
after the English conquest of New Netherland, the Dutch church 
in America was still looking to the Classis of Amsterdam for 
guidance and direction; when the British troops occupied New 
York after the American defeat on Long Island, they found the 
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lower part of the city still essentially Dutch; if one passes through 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to-day one will find that many of the 
people speak German, and that some wear clothes of German 
pattern. On the morning of President McKinley’s death, follow- 
ing the shooting by Leon Czolgosz, a worthy Pennsylvanian 
remarked to me, ‘‘ Ve ought not to let dem foreigners in here no 
way, there’s enough of us to do the verk.” 

Yet, the attachment of the colonists to the culture of their 
homelands, and their most determined efforts to maintain it in 
America, could not prevail against the moulding effect of local 
conditions. No sooner had Englishmen set foot on American 
soil at Jamestown than the forces which eventually changed them 
or their descendants into Americans were set in motion. The 
settlers were affected by the coastal configuration, by the flow of 
the rivers, by the character of the soil, by the climate, by 
isolation, by the high cost of labour and the abundance of natural 
resources. 

It had been the hope of the London Company in founding 
Virginia that the colony would supply England with materials 
sorely needed for its industrial life, and then in large part imported 
from foreign countries—timber, iron, masts, tar, turpentine, 
potash, glass. Long before Captain Newport set sail with the 
first expedition, the economic life of the colony he was to found 
had been worked out in detail. The forests of the New World 
were to be peopled, not with farmers or traders or shipbuilders, 
but with smelters of iron and copper, with glass-makers, with 
workers in potash, tar, and pitch. But all these plans went awry 
because they were impractical; because the distance from James- 
town to London was too great, because labour in Virginia was too 
dear. The settlers in time discovered that the soil and climate 
of the colony were admirably suited for the raising of tobacco, 
and so all the industrial enterprises of the London Company 
were abandoned for the cultivation of this one staple crop. 

For two centuries the Indian weed exerted a powerful influence 
in shaping the life of the Chesapeake Bay region. Not only was 
tobacco the basis of the economic structure, but it made a duplica- 
tion of the English manor or the English town impossible, deter- 
mined the character of immigration, affected profoundly the local 
church, and shaped the social structure. Many a Virginia family 
to-day proudly displays its coat-of-arms as a proof of its dis- 
tinguished origin, but in like manner as John Ridd requested 
that a cow appear on his coat-of-arms, so the Virginian should 
make a tobacco leaf the central theme of his. The Virginia 
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aristocracy was not transplanted from England, it was created by 
tobacco. 

In architecture local conditions struggled with tradition for 
the mastery. The colonists desired to build their homes and 
their churches in the style to which they had been accustomed, 
but they discovered that they must make vital changes because 
of climate, or materials, or labour costs. The thatched roof 
persisted in some localities until late in the seventeenth century, 
but eventually disappeared in face of the greater cheapness and 
serviceability of shingles; half-timber houses, not uncommon in 
German-Pennsylvania in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
were no longer built when the settlers discovered that weather- 
boarding was more desirable. The New Englander, although 
longing perhaps to duplicate his charming Suffolk brick cottage, 
could not do so because he found no lime at hand; the Virginian 
developed a unique type of the gambrel roof because the hot 
summers of the Chesapeake Bay region made it imperative to have 
more space in his “ loft ’’ bedrooms. 

The frontier was always a powerful factor in shaping the life 
of the settler, for the first generation usually found itself within 
the grasp of the wilderness. The colonist must make himself a 
suit of buckskin, while his broadcloth coat, woollen trousers and 
worsted stockings reposed safely in the family chest. During his 
first year he was grateful for the shelter of a house of sticks and 
bark, and thereafter, for a decade or two, for a one-room log 
cabin. He must make his own furniture and household utensils, 
He must be woodsman, hunter, farmer, mechanic, physician. 
By the time the pioneer period had passed, and the community 
was ready for better things, the memory of the European culture 
of which he had been a part was somewhat dimmed. Many of 
the founders of Elizabeth, New Jersey, came originally from 
England to Massachusetts in the Great Exodus; from Massa- 
chusetts they migrated to Connecticut; some years later they 
crossed over the Sound to Long Island, and eventually moved to 
the banks of Arthur Kill perhaps thirty or forty years after leaving 
their English homes. It is not difficult to understand why 
Elizabeth, when it emerged from the pioneer stage, did not re- 
semble closely either the English or the Massachusetts or even the 
Connecticut type of small town. 

Even in matters of religion the character of the country became 
of vital importance. The Anglican.Church in Virginia was pro- 
foundly affected by the absence of towns, the thinness of the 
population, and the isolation of the plantations. If the parish 
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was made large enough to support a rector it became too large 
for him to minister to it properly. The Virginia clergy were 
miserably paid, so that the Bishop of London found it difficult to 
persuade able and pious men to go to the colony, many parishes 
remained vacant, others were served by inferior men, ecclesiastical 
discipline was neglected, the liturgy was violated. 

The Dutch Reformed Church found it equally difficult to 
maintain its organisation, its form of worship, and the high 
character of its clergy. Since it was often impossible for isolated 
congregations to secure a regular minister, many resorted to lay 
readers, trusting to occasional visits from ordained clergymen for 
the baptising of their children and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. When several small congregations were in comparative 
proximity it was customary to employ a minister in common, 
sharing his services and the burden of his support. Under such 
circumstances religion and education alike suffered. ‘‘ Many 
people here were born and grew up in the woods,” one minister 
testified, “‘ and know little of anything else except what belongs 
to farming.” Before the advent of the American Revolution the 
Dutch Church in America had taken on a character in many 
respects different from the church in Holland, had become the 
product of America almost as much as of the Netherlands. 

The transit from Europe to America in most cases tended to 
discourage many forms of cultural expression—not only painting, 
sculpture, literature, and music, but also the artistic crafts. There 
was little need for skilled cabinet-makers, or glass-makers, or 
wood-carvers in the forests of America. The colonies produced 
no writer of note, no greater painters than John Singleton Copley 
and Benjamin West, no greater scientists than Benjamin Franklin 
and David Rittenhouse, no great sculptor, no great musician, no 
great architect. The task of the Americans was to clear the 
forests, to build homes and barns, to plant the fields, to make 
roads, to bridge rivers; their battle was for the primary needs of 
life, they could not spare the time for its nicer refinements. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of resistance to pioneer 
conditions was the survival of German peasant art in Pennsylvania. 
The “ Palatine,’ as he was called, had no sooner established him- 
self in his new home than he began to surround himself with 
useful objects decorated after the manner of Baden or Alsace or 
Hesse. On his pottery he traced crude images or designs in slip 
or sgraffito, a lone rider, a bird, a flower; his family chest was 
covered with similar decorations, in which the tulip played a 


prominent part; his five-plate stove, cast in the famous Durham 
No. 82.—voL, xx1. I 
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foundry, showed scenes from the Bible—Adam and Eve, the Death 
of Absalom, Samson and Delilah; his birth certificate and his 
hymn-book he illuminated after the manner of the medieval 
monks. The history of German peasant art in America is a story 
of deterioration, a loosening of standards and a lessening of skill, 
yet its vitality in the face of discouraging conditions is noteworthy, 

Had the colonies been completely cut off from economic and 
cultural communication with Europe, local conditions would have 
operated much more rapidly in shaping a distinct American 
civilisation, or perhaps several distinct American civilisations, 
But the colonies were by no means completely isolated. The 
Atlantic Ocean, which in a sense was a vast barrier between 
mother-country and colony, in another was a close link, a con- 
venient means of communication. The colonists had their faces 
turned, not toward the western wilderness, but to the east, to 
Europe. For a century after the founding of Jamestown they 
hugged the Atlantic coast, not daring to settle more than a few 
miles away from water navigable for the ocean-going vessels of 
the day. They were a part of the great British Empire, they 
continued to look to England as the centre of political, economic, 
and cultural life, and as changes took place in England, the 
colonies as best they could followed suit. 

The severing of these ties began with the first settlements; 
it is not yet complete. The New Englanders declared their 
religious independence with the founding of Plymouth and 
Boston; political independence came as the result of the American 
Revolution; a large degree of economic independence followed the 
trade restrictions previous to and during the war of 1812; the 
nineteenth century was far advanced before the United States 
began to contribute its share to scientific investigation ; in music, 
painting, and literature she still looks in large part across the 
Atlantic for inspiration. 

The continuing influence of England upon colonial culture 
is illustrated by the history of the development of American 
architecture. With the founding of the separate settlements, 
there developed from the European antecedents, and from local 
conditions, a number of regional architectural types. We have 
the Massachusetts house, the Connecticut house, the Dutch house 
of the Hudson river valley, the East New Jersey house, the Quaker 
house, the Maryland house, the Virginia house, the Charleston 
house. In the middle of the eighteenth century, however, all of 
these types were superseded in part by the English Georgian. 
The Georgian conquest, as it has been well called, was accom- 
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plished in part by the importation of English books on archi- 
tecture—Batty Langley’s City and Country Builder, James Gibbs’ 
A Book of Architecture, Isaac Ware’s A Complete Body of Archi- 
tecture, Abraham Swan’s 7'he British Architect, and many others. 
The most conservative architect, after mulling over the designs 
in these volumes, must have had the urge to base his own work 
upon them. Even had he desired to cling to the old ideas, his 
patrons would not have permitted it. 

A powerful influence was exerted, also, by English architects 
who migrated to America. Of this we have an interesting example 
in William Buckland, who came over to design Gunston Hall, 
George Mason’s home in Virginia, and later was chiefly responsible 
for fixing the character of the beautiful Georgian houses of 
Annapolis, Maryland. Nor was it unusual for colonials to go to 
England for training in architecture. We can imagine with what 
pride William Williams, of Philadelphia, informed the public in a 
notice in the local gazette “‘ that having lately returned from 
London, where (he) studied architecture, (he) proposes carrying 
on the business of house carpentry.” Since this influence was 
felt alike in all the colonies, an architectural unity unknown in 
the earlier years was the result, and Georgian houses made their 
appearance from Maine to South Carolina. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the Georgian as well as the earlier types had 
to encounter the forces of local conditions, and, like them, took 
on different aspects in different colonies. In the matter of 
materials alone we have the New England wooden Georgian, the 
stone Georgian of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the brick 
Georgian of Maryland and Virginia. 

The mother-country influenced the Chesapeake Bay colonies 
far more profoundly than the New England colonies, since com- 
mercial ties with Virginia and Maryland were stronger than with 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut. Despite the three 
thousand miles of water between the Virginia planter and England, 
he was reminded at every turn of the mother-country—by the 
clothes on his back, the furniture in his home, the pewter utensils 
of his kitchen and the silver of his dining-room, the books in his 
library, the hardware on his doors, the glass in his windows, the 
very wig on his head. One year we find him writing to his agent 
in London for a table, a saddle, a copy of Shakespeare’s plays; 
the next for thread and silk, shoes, stockings, a silver decanter, a 
book on medicine. He welcomed to his table the master of the 
English vessel which stopped at his plantation wharf, and listened 


eagerly to his reports of the English market, or the latest gossip 
12 
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of the Court, or the quarrels of King and Parliament. “ Oyr 
lives are uniform . . . till the seasons bring in the ships,’’ wrote 
William Byrd IT, in 1736. “ Then we tear open the letters they 
bring us from our friends, as eagerly as a greedy heir tears open a 
rich father’s will.”” We can understand why one visitor found, to 
his astonishment, ‘“‘ men leading secluded lives in the woods of 
Virginia perfectly au fait as to the literary, dramatic, and personal 
gossip of London and Paris,” and why Hugh Jones should say that 
the planters used ‘‘ good English without idiom and tone ” and 
dressed after the same modes as the gentry in London. 

In Virginia and Maryland, then, climate and soil, on the one 
hand, and commercial intercourse, on the other, were contradictory 
forces, the isolated life on the plantation tending to break the 
traditional tie with England, the constant importation of English 
goods tending to strengthen it. On the other hand, in New 
England the similarity of economic conditions and occupation 
with those of the mother-country tended to preserve English 
culture, while the lack of trade with London or Bristol strength- 
ened the moulding influence of local conditions. In New York 
the severing of the tie between New Netherland and Holland 
which came with the English conquest hastened the processes of 
Americanisation; in Pennsylvania the large degree of isolation of 
Germans and Scotch-Irish weakened the traditional ties with the 
Rhine region and Ulster. 

The influence of England upon colonial culture was strongest 
in the tidewater region, it was weaker in the shallow water or 
piedmont region, and very weak in the valleys of western Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. While the wealthy planter of Annapolis or 
Williamsburg could import from Europe even the most bulky 
objects, the farmer of the upper James found it a costly matter 
to bring around the falls at Richmond and up the shallow reaches 
of the stream any save the lightest and most vitally necessary 
commodities. The frontiersmen of the Shenandoah Valley could 
be reached only by the occasional peddler, the itinerant preacher, 
or the newly arrived immigrant. 

Turning now to the last of the four great forces which shaped 
American civilisation, we find the best illustrations of the melting- 
pot during the colonial period in the middle colonies. While 
New England and the South were overwhelmingly English, in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Dutch, Walloons, 
English, Swedes, Germans, Scotch-Irish, and Welsh rubbed 
shoulders. 

We have a striking illustration of the operation of the melting- 
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pot in the history of the Dutch language in the Hudson, Hacken- 
sack, Passaic, and Raritan valleys. From the first it had to 
battle for the mastery with other tongues—with French, German, 
English. In 1695 New York City was chiefly Dutch, with many 
French and some English; Albany was almost entirely Dutch; 
Richmond was chiefly English and French; Queens and West- 
chester were predominantly English, with some Dutch; Suffolk 
was mostly English; Orange and Dutchess were Dutch, with 
many English; Ulster was Dutch, with some English and French ; 
Kings was Dutch. 

The story of the decline of the French language in the little 
community of New Paltz is typical of the entire region. For 
several decades after the founding of the village the language of 
conversation was French, the records of the church were kept in 
French, the sermons of the good pére Daillie were delivered in 
French, the schoolmaster taught his pupils in French. But this 
little pocket of Walloon civilisation, lost in the forests of America, 
and surrounded by Dutch-speaking people, could not retain its 
identity for more than a generation or two. Dutch settlers in 
increasing numbers moved in, and intermarriages became frequent. 
It became necessary to secure a Dutch schoolmaster, and many a 
child who at home heard nothing save French picked up Dutch 
from the master or his playmates. Finally a Dutch minister was 
called to preach in the quaint little stone church, and the records 
of the congregation, so long kept exclusively in French, were now 
written in Dutch. No doubt the old customs lingered long after 
the transition had taken place, but by 1750 New Paltz had become 
a Dutch community. 

This victory was still incomplete when the Dutch language in 
turn began to give way before the encroachments of English. 
As the New Englanders pressed in from the east, and immigrants 
from England continued to arrive in New York, as English be- 
came not only the official language of the government, but also 
of the courts, newspapers, and eventually of the churches and 
schools, the decadence of Dutch became obvious. So many 
English words and expressions were incorporated into everyday 
conversation that visitors from Holland had difficulty in under- 
standing it. When Dr. Alexander Hamilton was travelling by 
boat from New York to Albany in 1744, he found that the pas- 
sengers spoke “ such a medley of Dutch and English ’’ as to be 
apropos of the subject of conversation, which was the Tower of 
Babel. The population at one time seems to have been divided 
between those speaking Anglicised Dutch and those speaking 
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Holland English. The first deed recorded at Poughkeepsie grants 
a lot to Captain Van Kleeck for the ‘‘ behoof of the Inhabitance 
and Naborhod of pochkepsen . . . for a Mietenghous to worship 

. in the Neder Dutch Lingo.” 

Although Dutch eventually succumbed, it made a lasting 
imprint on the English of the region, and through it on the English 
of the United States. When the American boy asks for a cruller 
or a cooky, he does not realise that he is paying an unconscious 
tribute to the skill of the Dutch housewives of colonial times; 
when the labourer speaks of his boss, the sports writer of dope, or 
the river boatsman of a scow, they are unconsciously harking back 
to the early days of Father Knickerbocker. None the less, before 
the end of the eighteenth century New York had become definitely 
an English-speaking province, and before the end of the nineteenth 
century Dutch was a foreign tongue, understood only by a handful 
of old families in Albany, Ulster, and on the Hackensack. 

The melting of Dutch into English is but an example of a 
process which began early in the seventeenth century and is still 
actively in operation. In Pennsylvania the English borrowed 
the art of rifle-making from the Germans, and the Germans in 
turn accepted English architecture. Although the Swedish group 
on the Delaware lost its identity many decades ago, the Swedish 
type of log cabin still prevails from Virginia to California. In the 
Shenandoah Valley Germans, Scotch-Irish, and settlers from 
eastern Virginia, living side by side for generations, are gradually 
melting into a homogeneous population. If we examine a typical 
American family tree, we may find one branch leading to France, 
another to Germany, another to Wales, still another to Switzer- 
land, perhaps one to the English Quakers, another to the English 
Puritans, and another to Scotland. In the list of America’s 
distinguished men English names predominate, but one finds also 
the Dutch Roosevelt, the Scotch Hamilton, the Swiss Gallatin, 
the German Carl Schurz, the French Lanier. A list of the players 
upon one of the American professional baseball teams reminds 
one of a session of the League of Nations. 

The civilisation of the United States is still largely English, 
the people speak the English tongue, their political institutions 
are fundamentally English, they still accept English literature as 
their literature. But the forces of local conditions and the 
melting-pot have been at work for three centuries, are still at 
work, to bring about vast changes. I take for granted that to-day 
there exists a distinct and recognisable American civilisation. 
This civilisation is the product of European inheritance, of con- 
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tinued contact with Europe, and of the contact of one group with 
another, but it is also the product of America itself, its forests, its 
harbours, its rivers, its mountains, its prairies, its climates, its 
great agricultural expanses, the high cost of its labour. In 
like manner as the dandelion, when transplanted on the mountain- 
top, becomes a different plant, so Europeans transplanted in 
America have become Americans. The New World has made 


new men. 
T. J. WERTENBAKER, 





MUSEUMS OR MAUSOLEUMS 


THE museum, unlike the library, is a comparatively recent 
institution. Private individuals have, of course, collected 
curiosities from the beginning of time; princes have filled their 
palaces with the treasures of other lands; public bodies, such as 
city companies, have preserved not only the records, but also the 
relics of their predecessors in office. But it was only in the 
eighteenth century that the museum came to be looked upon as a 
necessary adjunct of any civilised state. Its development has 
been extraordinary, until to-day we see that there is hardly any 
town of any considerable size in the world which does not possess 
a museum. The great capitals all possess museums of half a 
dozen varieties, until the degree of interest in museums can 
almost be taken as a sign of the degree of civilisation reached 
by any community. Museums are everywhere, and they range 
from the perfectly organised institutions of the great cities, such 
as the Albertina in Vienna, the Metropolitan in New York, or 
the British Museum in London, to the little room in the village 
hall, with half a dozen stuffed birds, a shelf of flint arrowheads 
and a few beaten bits of Indian brass brought back by the local 
bigwig from his tour in the East. 

Museology, the scientific approach to the problems of museums, 
has only recently begun to receive the attention it deserves. 
What should a museum be; how should it be organised? What 
should it collect, and, more important still, what should it not 
collect? These are problems of almost infinite complexity, 
varying in the most perplexing fashion with national history and 
local conditions. The very growth of museums, once a source of 
natural satisfaction, has now become the most pressing problem 
of museum directors. There is no limit to the possible accumula- 
tion of objects, for even if there is no money for purchase, gifts 
and bequests will soon tax the capacity of the museum building 
to the utmost. Too often, such gifts and bequests are the death 
of the usefulness of a museum. They are too heterogeneous, 
the sole connecting link being a personal relationship which has 
no meaning once the collection has passed out of private hands. 
But even in the best-organised museums which rigidly confine 
themselves to one particular line, the danger of overcrowding is 
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increasingly acute. Our sense of historical period is now so 
sharply developed, our unwillingness to destroy (with the unfortu- 
nate exception of architecture, which of all the arts is the most 
difficult to replace) means that in a few hundred years’ time the 
whole world will be in danger of becoming one vast museum. 

In China, in primitive times, whenever there was a change of 
dynasty the edict went forth to destroy all the tombs existing at 
that particular time. Only so could the soil of China be pre- 
served from the ever-encroaching acreage of the graveyard. 
Museums are graveyards, unless some central purpose, some con- 
trolling impulse can be found to give them life. Museums or 
mausoleums? ‘That is the question; and in the answer to that 
question can be found the solution of the difficulties of organising 
a successful museum. 

The problem is enormously complicated once the esthetic 
criterion enters into the question, and is most acute in museums 
of decorative art. It was the hope of the founders of such institu- 
tions that the artists of the future would be able to come and 
study in them, to see the best of what had been done in previous 
ages, and to model their style upon that. The danger of this is 
that the prestige of the antique sterilises the inventive effort of 
the modern artist to such a degree that the world to-day is full of 
period copies. Modern creative work is dogged by the shadow of 
the past. 

There is another difficulty, not clearly foreseen by those who 
hoped to find in the museum the solution of esthetic problems. 
Let us, they said, only collect what is good. In theory it is simple 
enough; in practice, nothing is more difficult. For taste, the 
theory of what is good in the work of the past, varies from age to 
age. Ruskin’s detestation of the “‘ baroque’”’ is not shared by 
many people to-day. The sham-Gothic which resulted from his 
teaching is prized, if at all, only as an amusing trifle like a Valen- 
tine, or an inlaid mother-of-pearl table. There is a gap in apprecia- 
tion which makes it impossible for any age to appreciate the work 
of its immediate predecessor. We all tend to destroy the works of 
our fathers, and preserve those of our grandfathers, and perhaps 
this is, after all, a good thing, as otherwise the world would be 
cluttered up with an innumerable quantity of miscellaneous 
objets d’art. 

The history museum avoids, perhaps, the extreme acuteness 
of such problems; indeed, it would not perhaps be unfair to say 
that all museums tend to be museums of history, are chiefly 
valuable, that is to say, as reflections of the life of past epochs, 
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irrespective of what particular esthetic judgment may be passed 
on these to-day. But the museum of history, to be most effective, 
obviously needs a special attitude on the part of its founders and 
organisers, a special method of display, and a different degree of 
emphasis. So much is this the case that historical museums, as 
such, have arisen in various parts of the world, and the peculiar 
problems they present and the uses they may serve in the teaching 
of history form the subject-matter of the present article. 

There is no such thing as a museum of universal history. 
Such a museum would be as extensive as the earth itself. A 
museum of history is essentially local in character and, in general, 
it may be said that the smaller the area over which it ranges the 
more effective it is likely to be. In Europe, museums of history 
have often arisen quite naturally, and their common characteristic 
is this, that while they all enshrine the past, all represent a break 
with it. Where there is complete continuity there is obviously 
no museum, but a living institution. A church may be full of 
the tombs of former times; it may be replete with works of art; 
its windows may be full of pictured glass; but so long as the cult 
is still practised at its altars, in the strict sense, it is not, and never 
can be,a museum. It is only when it is disaffected, like the church 
at Brou, or the Sainte Chappelle in Paris, that it becomes a 
museum. Similarly, the palaces of monarchs are not museums 
until the monarchs have ceased to live in them, when they may 
easily become so without any addition of new acquisitions. The 
Residenz at Munich is obviously such a museum, whereas Bucking- 
ham Palace is not. Hampton Court is a museum, but Windsor 
is not, in spite of all the art treasures contained within its walls. 
Perhaps the ideal museum of history is the abandoned palace of a 
prince, who reigned for not too long a period, which coincided with 
one of the great epochs of the world’s art. Such museums are 
naturally most frequent in Germany and Italy. They become the 
pride of a town, and the chief attraction to tourists. No longer 
the setting for life, they take on a curious life of their own, and 
they do this with the more success as they are limited and 
complete. 

In America, the approach is somewhat different. In pioneer 
times and in periods of great natural expansion, the interest in 
history is naturally in abeyance. Frontiersmen have no time for 
the relics of the past, but as things become more settled, as 
industrialism develops, and as civilisation becomes more static, the 
interest in history revives again. Perhaps to-day no one has an 
acuter sense of history than the Americans, or perhaps it would be 
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truer to say, no one has a greater hunger for history; no one 
prizes more, with however an uncritical eye, the relics of former 
times. The very houses of the pioneers, especially if those 
pioneers have brought with them from the old world a culture and 
a decorative style of their own, become valuable national pos- 
sessions, and every effort is made to preserve them. As the 
critical sense becomes more developed, this interest turns not 
only to preservation, but to restoring the houses of, for example, 
the Colonial period to their pristine condition. The accretions 
of later periods are cleared away. Where the original furniture 
has been dispersed, similar furniture is got together with great 
trouble and installed again. In some cases we find whole town- 
ships turned into show places, with nothing in them except, 
perhaps, central heating, which would not have been there in 
1750. 

It is an interesting movement, and it has made great headway 
in the United States—how great headway is evident from the 
facts contained in a volume recently published by the Columbia 
University Press for the New York State Historical Association.! 
The author, who is director of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, seeks to explain what has already been done to 
encourage the founding of further historical museums, and to lay 
down the rules upon which they should be organised. 

He attempts to classify history museums according to their 
scope and purpose, and to divide their possible varieties as 
follows :— 


1. The village museum, depicting the life story of the village. 

2. The township museum, depicting the life story of the 
township. 

3. The county museum, presenting the story of a county and 
its importance to the state. 

. The regional museum, presenting the story of a portion 
of the state, or of a group of counties, as the Genesee 
country, the Niagara frontier, the Southern Tier, the 
Adirondack district, the Mohawk Valley, ete. 

5. The state museum of history, outlining the story of the 
entire state, and the national influences that moulded 
its career, 

. The national museum of history, presenting the story of 
the nation. 


* A Manual for History Museums, by Arthur ©, Parker, Oxford University 
Press. 15s. 
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7. The museum of special history, presenting the story of a 
religious sect, a political party, a fraternal order, g 
military body, etc. 

8. The museum of biography, devoted to the life and achieve. 
ments of a single person, or a number of persons. 

9. The museum of a special period, as of the Civil War, the 
War of 1812, the Victorian Period or “‘ the Gay Nineties.” 

10. The special activity museum, as the post office, horse- 
racing, whaling, hunting, fishing, printing, etc. 


The most important thing in organising any history museum 
is to provide it with a strictly limited area of activity and a 
strong central thread. 

What that central thread must be raises, perhaps, more funda. 
mental problems than Mr. Parker is quite prepared to deal with. 
He says, quite rightly, that the museum of natural history was 
made possible only by the general acceptance of the Darwinian 
theory. It is only when Nature is envisaged as One that the 
multitudinous objects in a natural history museum fall into 
place; what was a heap of curiosities becomes a scheme of life. 
In history, however, the matter is not so simple. No Darwin has 
yet arisen to provide us with a central thread, although some will 
no doubt think that Karl Marx has come nearest to doing so. 
The historical museums in Russia, which have all been reorganised 
in accordance with the Marxian principle of the economic interpre- 
tation of history, have certainly unity and a central thread denied 
to those whose notions of history are less rigid and doctrinaire. 
Perhaps that is why in most countries the national museum of 
history is beyond realisation. Before we can arrange a collection 
of actual objects in accordance with the fundamental lines of our 
history, we must be agreed as to what those fundamental lines 
are. A hundred years ago, when the study of history was still 
dominated by Macaulay and the Whig school, when people saw 
English history in terms of a successful struggle against the 
tyranny of a unifying monarch, and in freedom slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent, it would perhaps have seemed 
more easy to do so than it does to-day. 

In America the problem of the national museum would not, 
perhaps, be so insuperable. It would fall into two well-defined 
halves; one an anthropological and archeological section, 
illustrating the life of the primitive inhabitants of the continent; 
and another section showing, first, the coming of the European 
settlers, and later, their expansion to the borders of the Pacific. 
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But even in America the most successful historical museums are 
those which confine themselves to the history of smaller units. 
History museums are being established to-day at the astonishing 
rate of one each fortnight, and research has shown that an over- 
whelming majority of these, 80 per cent. in the last biennium and 
70 per cent. in the last decade, have been set up in places with 
less than 100,000 inhabitants. Studies made by the American 
Association of Museums show that there are 600 museums of 
history in the United States, and 50 general museums which 
include history as one of their major subjects. 

Similar statistics, so far as the present writer is aware, have not 
been compiled for history museums in this country. There is, 
no doubt, a great number of them scattered up and down the land, 
and the available material is certainly more promising than any- 
thing in America could possibly be. Castles, country houses, 
private residences, etc., have already been utilised by careful 
restoration, and by a judicious choice of illustrative objects, in 
order to give to anyone who cares to go and see them a very clear 
idea of the life of the past. Bodiam Castle may be taken as an 
excellent example of the first of these categories, but it is to be 
feared that in spite of the efforts of the Museums Association, the 
condition of the ordinary local museum in England is deplorable 
enough. It is partly, no doubt, a question of finance. In 
America, the idea of the museum is a popular one. It has the 
same appeal to wealthy men as the monastery had in the Middle 
Ages, or the college at the end of the nineteenth century. One 
has, apparently, only to mention the word ‘‘ museum” to a 
wealthy American and money flows forth like water. 

Mr. Parker enumerates four ways of obtaining funds. First, 
there is the possibility of having a supporting society, supplying 
the funds by means of subscriptions. Second, there is the possi- 
bility of large endowments and bequests. Third, there may be 
public support, through county, state or municipal grants; and 
fourth, grants may be made by some sponsoring institution. The 
fifth possibility, that of support derived solely from admission 
charges, he dismisses as being by its nature wholly inadequate. 

The difficulty of the first method is that during times of stress 
membership of a supporting society is apt to drop, sometimes to a 
point where the available income is entirely inadequate. He 
suggests the establishment of special funds that may be used 
in emergency, or even for current expenses. That he even dis- 
cusses such a possibility shows the extent of American generosity 
in these matters. English museums frequently have sums at 
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their disposal for the purchase of objects, but never, so far as the 
present writer is aware, for administrative expenses. In America 
some of the most successful museums in the country owe much of 
their activities to the existence of such endowments; even the 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts owing much to this source. Some 
of Mr. Parker’s advice has a real monastic flavour. He recom- 
mends visits to all the lawyers of the community, in order to 
enlist their aid in securing bequests; also to bankers, who often 
have much influence with their clients, especially in the matter of 
trusts. Municipal officials may also be induced to support 
museums if they can once be convinced of their active educational 
value. ‘The problem of attracting public support,” he says, 
“is not always an easy one for history museums, but persistence 
and ingenuity will frequently win. Above all, real community- 
value must be demonstrated. The mission of the museum must 
be intriguing to the politician, as well as to the specialised student. 
To this end there should be a sufficient number of public events 
sponsored by the museum to keep it in the public eye. Publicity 
is highly desirable, especially that form of publicity which 
makes the public officer appear as a benefactor and valuable 
public servant.” He thinks that the best means of support is 
a tripod arrangement, consisting of membership, endowment, 
and public funds, and that public funds should supply at least 
two-thirds of the budget. So much for the question of financial 
support. 

Mr. Parker’s chapter on “‘ Creating the Museum Exhibits ”’ is 
an extremely valuable one, and might well be pondered by English 
curators. He says, very truly, that the idea in the mind is the 
important thing ; for ideas are not merely impressions of specimens 
or relics, but the values the visitor and student carry away. 
The objects shown are merely tools in the visualisation of ideas. 
The curator should have the ideas first in mind, and then work and 
plan for the materialisation of the ideas. He may seem to push 
the same principle too far, when he says that a good museum need 
not necessarily have a single antique or relic, desirable as these 
may be; but if this view is an exaggeration, it is an exaggeration 
on the right side. Much may be done with models, as it is better 
to have a careful model of a building which existed in a township, 
than an actual stone from the foundations. The important thing 
is to dramatise, to seize the attention, and if some of the devices 
adopted to this end smack more of the window of a departmental 
store, or the waxworks show, than of the learned institution, we 
should inquire without prejudice whether museums as a body 
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would not be better for a little of the showmanship of the window- 
dresser and the proprietor of the raree show. 

The use of wax models in particular is to be highly recom- 
mended. They should, of course, be constructed with the utmost 
care. It has been the recent policy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, for example, to mount a suit of clothes on dummy 
figures surmounted by plaster casts of contemporary busts. The 
plaster casts are coloured to represent life, and they are un- 
doubtedly most effective. The present writer has taken the 
trouble to watch the behaviour of visitors confronted with a long 
line of costumes, some merely mounted on stands, and some 
supplied with realistic heads. There can be no doubt which excite 
the more interest. Something might even be done by the arrange- 
ment of lay figures in period rooms. 

Mr. Parker is strongly convinced of the importance of a series 
of period rooms in any historical museum of any size. Here 
certain difficulties present themselves, especially to the American 
curator, for the number of actual period rooms available is, of 
course, extremely limited, and anything like a complete series, 
say from Elizabethan times, is unlikely to be obtained by anyone 
but the curator of a first-class national museum. An attempt to 
supply this deficiency by means of copies raises a difficult problem, 
for even the best copies are, by their nature, falsifications, and the 
student, unless he is plainly told that he is looking at a copy, or 
even if he is so plainly told but fails to realise the difference, may 
well be misled on some essential point. On the whole, where 
actual rooms, original panelling and the like are unobtainable, 
it would seem best for the curator to content himself with minia- 
ture models, as everyone is at once made aware that a miniature 
model must be a copy, and not an original. One of the great 
advantages of period rooms if they can be obtained is that they 
afford the perfect background for the display of miscellaneous 
but connected objects. Pewter-ware, for example, may be dis- 
played on kitchen shelves, china and glass in a drawing-room. 
Such an arrangement might be out of place in the museum of 
decorative art. It is very much in place in a museum of history. 

However ingenious the curator may be in arranging objects 
in such a manner, he will find that he has a great many over, 
and these will have to be put in cases; and the arrangement of 
cases will provide the highest test of the curator’s capacity. 
“ Every display of cased objects,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘‘ should be 
arranged in such orderly sequence that no one would ever need 
to ask: “What does this exhibit mean?” Every group of 
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objects should be capable of setting forth one connected idea, 
for a case of unrelated specimens is only visible storage. 

The author describes a case of gifts which he saw in a museum 
some years ago. “‘ The case contained a Navajo saddle-blanket 
as the floor covering. This was surrounded by a hair rope from 
Mexico. In each corner were arrowheads from unknown localities, 
prettily arranged in the form of stars and crescents, and in the 
circle of the rope were the following objects: a silver cuspidor 
said to have been used by Lafayette, some burnt bank bills, a tin 
medicine case, a card of revolutionary buttons, a pair of Sioux 
moccasins, a souvenir war club, a rusty Civil War revolver with 
the cylinder missing, and a chip from the Gettysburg Monument. 
When the responsible authority was questioned about the 
meaning of this exhibit he said: ‘ These things are good talking 
points. One may cluster round the case and talk about the 
things.’ Yes, one may; but no one ever did.” Every exhibition 
case, like the old advertisement for kidney pills, should tell a 
story. 

Linked up with this question of. telling a story is what Mr. 
Parker calls the theory of the label. Labels are extremely 
important, and their proper preparation raises problems which 
can only be solved by a proper appreciation of the combined 
claims of learning and publicity, using the word learning for 
conveying information, and publicity in the sense of attracting 
attention. The proper preparation of labels is one of the most 
important parts of the good museum curator’s duty. The label 
must not be so prominent as to distract attention from the object. 
The present writer has frequently seen visitors going round a 
picture-gallery looking carefully at all the labels and at nothing 
else; all they had seen when their tour was finished was a suc- 
cession of printed or painted names; they had not seen any of the 
pictures and could not have told one from the other. In the case 
of objects in a history museum this danger is, perhaps, not so 
great, but the further problem remains of how much the public 
can be induced to read. Much may be done by the use of different 
sizes of type. The essential description of an object should be 
visible at an obvious glance, while further descriptive matter may 
be added in smaller type for those who wish to go into the subject 
with more detail. The author gives an example of a typically 
bad label, from which nothing could be gained at a casual glance 
except the fact that the donor had been related to some of the 
principal families of the American Revolution. The essential 
description of the object itself had been almost completely for- 
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gotten. But such problems hardly concern the visitor to a 
museum, whether he be pupil or teacher, except in so far as good 
or bad labelling may help or hinder him. 

Mr. Parker takes a very extended view of the proper activities 
of a museum. “‘ Activities”’ is the right word, for to him a 
museum is not a place where things repose calmly on shelves, 
but a living institution for the diffusion of culture. He makes 
various proposals. Every museum, he believes, even the most 
local, has the duty of scholarship and research, and one of the 
advantages of an affiliated historical association is that research 
papers may be read at its meetings and discussed there. They 
should also, if possible, be published, either as separate pamphlets, 
or as volumes, when enough have been accumulated. He suggests 
that the subjects of such papers should not be selected casually, 
but should form part of a general scheme arrived at by con- 
sultation between the museum staff, officials of the historical 
association and the department of history of the local college. 
Even these activities, however, do not satisfy Mr. Parker, and the 
already overworked museum official may well ask how much more 
is going to be expected of him. Mr. Parker suggests, for example, 
that he should foster study and hobby clubs: a numismatic 
association, a stamp club, a current history club, a camera club, 
an antique collectors’ society, an autograph club, a book-trade 
club, a china collectors’ club, and so on. There should also be 
popular lectures at least once a month, and if possible once a 
fortnight. There should be special classes for children and adults 
in such subjects as history, citizenship, sociology, and economics. 

One of his most interesting suggestions is the institution of a 
story hour or “‘ treasure-chest ”’ hour for children. Mr. Parker’s 
own energy and enthusiasm are evidently inexhaustible. In his 
own museum at Rochester he instituted a “ treasure chest.” 
This consisted of an antique chest filled with objects carefully 
selected to illustrate the particular story which was being told to 
his children. One by one the articles are taken out and shown as 
the story develops. Each comes as a surprise, and the young 
people are permitted to handle most of them. Sometimes, 
juvenile costumes are provided, and if there is a child present 
whom they will fit it is allowed to wear them. “ Period music 
and sometimes food is provided. After the objects have been 
shown and the tale told, there are lantern slides and frequently 
moving pictures bearing on the subject.” Such projects need 
either a very large or an extremely enthusiastic staff, but where 


they could be accomplished, their utility is manifest. 
No. 82.—vou. xx1. K 
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Another suggestion is that of museum games. These ap 
played by giving each child a printed card with a certain number 
of questions relating to the exhibits. The questions are g& 
devised that the child is compelled to make a hunt through the 
museum in order to discover the proper answer to be written 
down. When the time period is completed, the cards ar 
gathered, and in one way or other placed in order of merit. 

Flower-making competitions may be organised for the girls 
and model-making contests for the boys; and if all this is not 
enough, Mr. Parker proceeds to suggest that history museums may 
be used to foster historical plays. He devotes a whole chapter of 
his appendix to the question of “‘ How to Plan a Pageant.” 

The lending of museum objects has always been one of the 
thorniest problems of curatorship. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum, for example, has a special department for ‘‘ Circulation,” 
which arranges for the loan of objects to local museums, art 
schools, and similar bodies. The problem is not an insuperable 
one even with works of art, as, of course, the loans are confined 
to less valuable or “ duplicate’’, objects. With the history 
museum it should be easier still, and it should be possible for the 
history teacher in the elementary schools who is speaking, for 
example, about the Battle of Culloden, to borrow, for the purpose 
of showing to his class, a claymore and a targe. The author 
proposes a system of boxes containing each from one to twenty 
articles, needed to illustrate some definite lesson. The difficulties 
of organisation would no doubt be considerable, but the benefits 
resulting would seem to make it worth the trouble. 

We are obviously only beginning to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of the properly organised history museum. If it is true 
that we remember only 30 per cent. of what we read, but 70 per 
cent. of what we see, then the history museum, or the museum 
regarded from the historical angle, must take an ever-increasing 


place in popular education, and must prove in the end one of the 
most potent forces for the inculcation of citizenship and the 
diffusion of culture. 


JAMES LAVEBR. 





THE NINTH ASSEMBLY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


Tue meetings of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences have been held in several Kuropean capitals. One, in 
1930, was in this country—at Cambridge, London and Oxford. 
The ninth assembly took place at Bucharest, in April 1936, 
under the chairmanship of the President, Professor H. Temperley. 
It was a conference for business purposes—as are all the interim 


meetings—and one of its main functions was to make arrangements 
for the VIIth International Congress of Historical Studies which 
is to be held at Ziirich in 1938.1 The programme for this Congress 
is already outlined, and a local committee is in charge of arrange- 
ments. An attendance of at least a thousand is expected. 

The history of the International Committee and of the Congress 
of which it forms the permanent organisation is now well known 
in this country. Professor J. H. Baxter published an article 
upon it in History a few years ago (Vol. xv, No. 57, April 1930). 
In its general features the organisation has remained unaltered 
since that time, as has also the British National Committee which 
came into existence to co-ordinate the British share in its under- 
takings. The Historical Association continues to take part in 
this national organisation.?, In February 1927, Professor Tout 
gave an address to the Royal Historical Society, of which he was 
then President, on “ National and International Co-operation in 
Historical Scholarship.” * He described there the development 
of the machinery of co-operation from the time of the meeting 
in Paris in 1898 to the forming of a permanent organisation at 
Geneva in 1926. He paid special tribute to the work of Professor 
Henri Pirenne, to whom the International Committee owes much 
—as it does to Professor Tout himself. ‘The meeting in England 
in 1930 was overshadowed by the recent death of Professor Tout ; 
at Bucharest the assembly mourned the loss of Professor Pirenne, 

‘ This Congress must not be confused with the International Conference on 
the teaching of History which is announced for Madrid in 10387, Cp, GQ, 
Hankin: ‘The International Study of the Problems of History Teaching ™ 
(History, Vol. xix, No. 73, June 1934) where the similar Conference at The 
Hague in 1932 is described. 

* The British National Committee contains representatives of four bodies, 
the British Academy, the Royal Historical Society, the Historical Association, 


and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Its chairman is Professor 


F. M. Powicke. 
® Transactions, 4th Series, Vol, x, 
K 2 
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The reports presented at the plenary sessions at Bucharest 
showed, however, that the work which Professor Tout and 
Professor Pirenne did so much to inaugurate has been continued 
by their collaborators and successors. The main interest of the 
plenary sessions—which are necessarily somewhat formal in 
character—lies in the reports of the various Commissions, whose 
organisation Professor Baxter described in his article in History, 
These reports are published, in fuller detail, from time to time, in 
the Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences.1 
During the past two years, as Professor Lhéritier, the Secretary- 
General, told the Assembly, reports have been printed on the work 
undertaken by several of these Commissions. An Historical 
Bibliography of the Press of various countries appeared in 1934-5, 
Attention is called in particular to the bibliographies relating to 
the United States, France and Spain (in Volume v1, Part 1, 
March 1934) and to the article on the British Newspaper Press 
by Mr. E. G. Hawke (in Volume vii, Part 3, September 1935). 
Among other reports of interest to all teachers of history is 
that of the Commission on Iconography (Volume v1, Parts 3 and 
4, September and December, 1934). The British representative 
on this Commission is Professor Constable.2. Another recent 
report is that of the Commission on Great Voyages and Discoveries, 
on which the British representatives are Dr. H. P. Biggar and 
Professor Penson. A bibliography of books and articles of this 
subject, published during the years 1912-1931, is contained in 
the issue of the Bulletin for December 1935 (Volume vit, Part 4). 
Much more work has been done by all the Commissions than has 
yet been printed in the Bulletin, however, or indeed than can be 
mentioned here. For example, the published reports of the 
Commission on Chronology (Chairman, Professor Halecki), are 
preliminary in character. As far as Great Britain is concerned 
only a brief extract from the work has appeared (Volume vu, 
Part 1, March 1935). The share of Great Britain in this under- 
taking is in the hands of a committee of which the chairman is 
Professor Powicke, the British member of the Commission. It 
works under the aegis of the Royal Historical Society. The 
Society is proposing to publish a manual of chronological material 


1 Published four times a year by Les Presses Universitaires de France. A 
limited number of copies are available at special subscription rates (14s. a year). 
Application for them should be made to Professor Lillian Penson, Bedford College, 
London, N.W.1. A set is available in the Library of the Association. 

* Up. Historical Association Leaflet, No. 96. Collections of Historical Portraits 
and other forms of Iconoyraphy in Great Britain, by W. G. Constable (G. Bell, 
1934). 
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relating to Great Britain and Ireland, and the part of this work 
needed for the volume to be issued by the International Committee 
will be ready for presentation in February 1937. In the meantime, 
similar work is being done in other countries, and the report 
presented on behalf of the Commission by M. Halecki, showed that 
the whole enterprise was in an advanced state. Other Com- 
missions, such as the Commission on Consiitutions (whose first 
volume was published at Milan in 1933—La Costituzione degli 
Stati nell’ Eta moderna) and that on Bibliographical Abbreviations, 
discussed their immediate programmes of work; while the newest 
of them—on the origins of medieval estates—has not progressed 
beyond the preliminary stages. A provisional plan of the work of 
this Commission has been outlined in the Bulletin (Volume vn, 
Part 3, September 1935). The British representative on all these 
three Commissions is Miss Helen Cam. 

The work of the conference—apart from the important 
questions of administration, and the always pressing problems 
of finance—is carried on by members of Commissions, in or out 
of the actual committee room. Some of the British members of 
these bodies, among others Professor Powicke and Professor C. K. 
Webster, were unfortunately unable to go to Bucharest. As far 
as possible other British representatives acted as substitutes; 
Mr: P. Bury attended the meetings of the Commission on the 
History of the Press, Professor Penson and Miss J. Maclachlan 
took part in those concerned with the List of Diplomats. 

Much of the work of the Commissions is highly technical in 
character, as indeed their terms of reference suggest. Their 
reports are necessarily of interest primarily to specialists. But 
at least two announcements were made at Bucharest which are 
of general interest to all historians: the publication of Volume vr 
of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences,* and that 
of Volume 1 of the Repertory of the Diplomatic Representatives of 
all Countries,* the work respectively of the Bibliography Com- 
mission (Chairman, Professor J. H. Baxter) and the Commission 
for Diplomatic History, on which the British representative is 
Professor Webster. 

The sixth volume of the International Bibliography makes 
up the arrears in the publication of this series. In September 
1935 Professor Pollard wrote in History: “ If in 1936 another 


* Published in Great Britain by the Oxford University Press, There are 
annual volumes covering the period 1926 to 1933. 

* Published by Gerhard Stalling Verlag, Oldenburg i.O./Berlin. Ordera may 
be addressed to the publishers or to the Committee (Professor Dr. Lothar Gross, 
Vienna I, Minoritenplatz 1), 
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two volumes appear . . . the International Committee will have 
accomplished something rare in the labours of international 
bodies, the task of making up its arrears.” This unusual feat 
has now been achieved. The volume for 1931 was laid on the 
table, those for 1932 and 1933 have already been published, and 
the volume for 1934 is so far advanced that its publication is 
promised for this year. Itis possible, therefore, to prophesy with 
something approaching to certainty, that each annual volume 
will appear less than eighteen months after the close of the year 
to which it refers. The historian of every country will therefore 
have at his disposal an authoritatively selected list of the books 
and articles relating to historical studies that have appeared since 
1926, arranged according to periods and subjects. In addition he 
is provided with references to the major reviews of works of 
importance that have appeared during the same period. He will 
be able to discover, therefore, not only what work has been done, 
but also the comments made upon this mass of new material. 

The Repertory is similarly a labour-saving device. The 
Commission for Diplomatic History has now published a complete 
list of the diplomatic representatives of all countries for the 
period 1648-1715, classified by the countries which they 
represented. This volume, the result of laborious research into 
archives, will ease the labours of all students of Modern History. 
It is edited by Professor Bittner and Professor Gross of Vienna, 
and is the product of collaboration by historians of all countries. 
The work for Great Britain was undertaken by Mr. J. F. Chance 
and Dr. D. B. Horn. The second volume is to cover the period 
1715-1814, the British collaborators being Dr. D. B. Horn, 
Professor C. K. Webster, Mr. 8S. T. Bindoff and Miss Malcolm 
Smith. In addition, Miss Maclachlan has provided lists of 
Spanish Diplomats from the Spanish archives. The work for 
the second volume has already been done as far as Great Britain 
is concerned, and even that for the third volume is far advanced.! 
Generous contributions to the cost of the publication of this series 
have been made by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Notgemein- 
schaft deutscher Wissenschaft. 

From such erudite specialisation it seems a long step to the 
teaching of history. One leaves the calm atmosphere of the 
library for the more troubled air of the school, if not of the market- 


1 Two volumes of British Diplomatic Representatives have been published by 
the Royal Historical Society in the Camden Series; one for the years 1689-1789, 
edited by D. B. Horn; the other, 1789-1852, by C. K. Webster, 8. T. Bindoff and 
B. Malcolm Smith. 
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place. But the Commission on the Teaching of History (Chair- 
man, Professor Pagés, British representative Mr. Hankin) 
endeavours to deal with its special problems in a spirit of equally 
impartial enquiry. Reports have already been published in 
the Bulletin on the teaching of History in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, mines of information for those who wish to 
know how History is taught throughout the world. Much 
material has already been collected on the teaching of History 
in the Universities 1 and the Commission at its Bucharest meeting 
arranged for the necessary steps to be taken for publication, so 
that the trilogy may be complete before the International Congress 
meets at Ziirich in 1938. The Commission also agreed that it 
was desirable to discuss at that Congress the resolution forwarded 
from the Historical Association : 


“That in the teaching of History the aim of the teacher should be the 
impartial selection, presentation and interpretation of facts. He should 
endeavour by these means to prepare his pupils to form independent judgments 
based upon a sound appreciation of the importance of an impartial study of the 
relevant data.” 


Probably the most interesting discussion on this Commission 
arose from the report by Professor Pagés on the Franco-German 
conference on the teaching of History, which was held last 
November in Paris and was reported in the Bulletin (Volume vu, 
Part 4, December 1935). French and German teachers of History 
spent a week in discussing the text-books in use in their respective 
countries. The full account of their agreements and disagree- 
ments will be published in due course. The Commission at 
Bucharest passed the following resolution, which went forward 
to the plenary session : 

“La Commission exprime le voeu que des discussions particuliéres entre les 
représentants de deux ou plusieurs états, sur la mise en accord des manuels 
histoire avec les résultats des recherches historiques aient lieu dans une forme 
analogue & celle qu’a adoptée la récente conférence des historiens allemands et 
francais & Paris.”’ 

A further discussion ensued on a report provided by the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation on the progress that has been 
made in recent years in the revision of text-books. At the same 
time the Draft Declaration regarding the revision of text-books 
issued by the Council of the League of Nations to all Governments 
was considered and appropriate action was agreed upon. 

It is perhaps only at an international meeting, where delegates 
with divergent points of view are gathered in friendly discussion, 
that it is possible to realise the difficulty of ensuring that anything 


Rta Cp. article by Professor Powicke in History, Volume xx, No. 78, September 
5. 
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approximating to an agreed account of the past relations of one 
nation with another shall be given to the children of all nations 
The main task of this Commission is to collect information on the 
teaching of History and to assist those who are endeavouri 
to make this teaching as accurate and impartial as is possible jn 
the world of to-day. 

The meeting as a whole was very fairly representative, as far 
as Europe was concerned. The absence of the former Treasurer, 
Mr. Waldo Leland, who still represents the United States on 
the International Committee, was much regretted. But most 
of the other members of the Governing Board were there—the 
ex-President, Professor Koht, Norwegian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and hkoth the Vice-Presidents, Professor Dembinski 
(Poznan), and Professor Brandi (Géttingen), without whom no 
meeting would seem complete. 

The plenary sessions took their usual course. Each Com- 
mission reported briefly on its work, the Secretary-General 
reviewed the situation, past, present and future, the Treasurer 
explained the seriousness of the financial position, and the President 
controlled the conduct of the meetings with his accustomed skill 
and geniality. At Warsaw in 1933 he paid suitable compliments 
to our hosts in Polish, at Bucharest he greeted his colleagues and 
expressed our thanks in English, French, German and Roumanian. 
And thanks were indeed due for the hospitality so lavishly accorded 
and for the opportunities, so brilliantly organised, of seeing the 
monuments historiques of the country. 

It would be, of course, mere affectation to pretend that there 
was no relaxation in the round of committees and plenary sessions. 
Whether the addresses to the Anglo-Roumanian Society by 
Professor Temperley and Mr. Hankin (on “‘ Cultural Relations ” 
and “ History and the Cinema ’’) should be counted among the 
relaxations may be a matter of opinion. But the receptions by 
Professor Jorga, ex-Prime Minister and President of the 
University of Bucharest, and by His Majesty King Carol at his 
Palace at Sinaia, will stand out among the pleasant memories of 
a busy week. To Professor Oprescu, Professor of Fine Arts, 
must be accorded special thanks, not only for his masterly 
organisation of the whole gathering but also for the expeditions 
to Curtea d’Argeg, and to the Bukovina, where unique oppor- 
tunities were afforded for studying the art and architecture of 
this corner of Eastern Europe, so rich in historical memories. 

G. T. HANKIN. 
L. M. PEnson. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. MontacuEe Ruopes James, whose death occurred on 12 June, 
will be thought of primarily as an honoured son of Eton and of King’s 
College, Cambridge, for the greater part of his full life was spent in 
service to these foundations. He had the unique distinction of filling 
the office of Provost at each of them. His connection with Cambridge 
was a long one, beginning officially in 1886 with his appointment 
to a post at the FitzWilliam Museum, of which Institution he became 
Director in 1893. In 1905 he was elected Provost of King’s in succession 
to Augustus Austen-Leigh, and in 1918 he was appointed by the Crown 
to follow Dr. Warre as Provost of Eton. To his many friends at Eton, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere he was endeared by a rich humanity, and 
those who did not know him may glean something of these qualities 
in his own memoir, Eton and King’s. 

His European reputation as a scholar was won through his amazing 
knowledge of manuscripts and books, and his erudite learning on such 
subjects as French architecture, English churches with their wall- 
paintings, woodwork and glass, and medieval art in general. The work 
he did in cataloguing the collections of manuscripts in the Cambridge 
Colleges and elsewhere was pioneer work of a high order, of immense 
value to scholars. He had, in addition to his wide range of knowledge, 
a flair for identifying the provenance—and often the identity of the 
actual writer—of a manuscript, and some of his work in this field is 
ag fascinating to read as a detective story. That be bore his great 
learning lightly is suggested by the address he gave to the Association 
in 1931 ! on medieval bestiaries, and many for whom his numerous 
antiquarian papers mean little will have grateful recollections of 
The Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, A Warning to the Curious, and 
Twelve Medieval Ghost Stories. 

Recognition came to him from many places. Cambridge made him 
an Hon. Litt.D.and D.D., and he also had honorary degrees from Oxford, 
Dublin, and St. Andrews. The Bibliographical Society presented him 
with its gold medal. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, a Trustee 
of the British Museum, and he served on several Royal Commissions. 
In 1930 he received the Order of Merit. 

* * * * * * 


Ar the last’ meeting of the Council it was reported from the Inter- 
national Committee that there was considerable international activity 
on the revision of historical text-books and other problems of history 
teaching. The Council agreed to forward the following resolution to 
the International Conference on the Teaching of History, for discussion 
at the meeting in Madrid in 1937 :— ; 

That any revision of text-books with a view to the promotion of international 


understanding should be undertaken only by eminent historians, who should be 
influenced solely by considerations of historical accuracy. 


4 k K ca * * 


Tue Chairman of the Propaganda Committee reported that as a 
result of the postal appeal recently made by Dr. Nichols and Miss 


* Ante, Vol, xvi, p. 1. 
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Friend, it was expected that at least 100 new members would be 
obtained for 1937, as 90 responses had already been received. 
* * aa * * * 


THE Wireless Committee is at present considering the preparation 
of a memorandum on “ The Place of History in Evening Broadcasti 
Programmes.” Suggestions from readers who have practical experi. 
ence of adult teaching would be gratefully received. They should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Historical Association at 22 Russell §q,, 
mane * * * * * * 

Tue Trustees of the Leverhulme Research Fellowship have approved 
twenty-one nominations to Fellowships and ten grants in aid of research 
cmnble for varying periods up to two years. Fellowships awarded 
to historical workers are :—Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson to work on The 
Rise of the English Cloth Industry; E. Partridge to work on An 
Historical Study of the Cant of the English-speaking World; L. F, 
Powell for the preparation of a revised edition of Boswell’s Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales; H. G. Richardson to work on The History of Parliament in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries; G. E. Taylor for a Study of 
the Disintegration of the Old China. 

Research grants were made to G. P. Insh for work on The Career 
of John Law of Lauriston, and to F. Wilkinson for work on The Film 
in Education in France, Germany, and Russia. 

* * * * * * 


THE fourth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held 
at the Institute of Historical Research from 6 to 11 July. The Con. 


ference — with an Address by the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Sankey 


on The Historian and the Lawyer: their Aims and their Methods. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, Mr. H. L. Eason, 
C.B., C.M.G., was in the Chair. The various sections of the Conference 
held successful discussion meetings during the week, and many interest- 
ing papers were read. We print in this number Lord Sankey’s address, 
and also a paper by Professor Wertenbaker of Princeton University, 
given at a meeting of the Colonial History section. We hope to print 
some other papers in later numbers. The Conference was attended 
by a large number of English and American historians. 
* * + + * + 
Reapers will find in this number a circular giving information 
about the interesting experiment in Revision Courses in History, 
arranged by Professor R. F. Treharne at Aberystwyth for the Easter 
Vacation, 1937. We commend this scheme to teachers and others 
seeking to keep abreast of the tide of advanced research. The arrange- 
ment of a first course of this kind calls for much organisation, and it 
would be a kindness if those proposing to enrol as members would send 
in their names as soon as possible. 
*” * * * * * 


THe Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Hull, 6-9 
January, 1937. Meetings will be held at the University College, which 
has been put at the disposal of the Association by the President and 
Council of the College. Hostel accommodation will be provided at 
Needler Hall. Further particulars of the meetings and arrangements 
will be issued later. Pa 

The Annual Meeting will give members an opportunity of visiting 
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a town which (contrary to common opinion) is of distinct interest to 
historians. To the medievalist Hull presents the unusual phenomenon 
of an artificial trading community with no agricultural background, and 
it retains this original lay-out, together with some fine churches. Those 
whose interests lie in more modern periods will recall the important 
rle which it played in the Civil Wars, while the early docks and 
eighteenth-century streets are a constant reminder of one aspect of 
the Industrial Revolution. To-day Hull is the third port in England, 
and with the possible exception of Grimsby, the premier fishing port 
of the county. 

Not only is the town itself interesting, but it lies in a district rich 
in fine buildings and places of historical interest. Beverley, with its 
fine Minster and churches, Hedon, a most interesting medieval borough 
that never grew up, and is to-day perhaps the smallest borough in 
England, with its medieval church and docks, are within easy distance. 
Somewhat further away is Pakington, with a church that ranks in 
beauty among the first half-dozen in England. Across the Humber is 
the Saxon church of Barton, and the fine brick gateway of Thornton 
Abbey. Arrangements are being made to visit all these, as well as some 
of the more interesting works of modern Hull. 

Hull is not as inaccessible as is often imagined. It is only 3} hours 
from London, and it has good connections with the North and West. 

* * * * * * 


A Lincotn Diocesan REcorD Orrice has been established by the 
generosity of the Pilgrim Trust, which made a grant for the purpose, 
in recognition of the work done on the diocesan archives, in the last 
thirty years by the late Canon C. W. Foster. The Office will be open 
to accredited students from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 4.45 p.m. 
daily, from Monday to Friday, except on the usual Public Holidays 
and in the month of September. No charge will be made to research 
students, but professional genealogists and record agents will be re- 
quired to pay a fee. A handlist of the records will be printed in due 
course: meanwhile there are available the manuscript catalogues of 
the principal classes of documents, together with the calendars and 
indexes of certain of them, which were prepared by the late Canon 
Foster. Any further information can be obtained from the Archivist, 
Diocesan Record Office, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln. 

* * * * * *” 


Pamphlet recently issued :— 


No. 104. Political Ideas of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. By Professor 
Norman H. Baynes. 
The price of this pamphlet to non-members is 1s. 1d. (post free). Members 
may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from the Secretary, Historical 
Association, 22 Russell 8Sq., London, W.C.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“AN EXAMINATION oF Examinations”: A Repty to Critics 
Sir Philip Hartog writes :— 


In the valuable obituary notice of Sir Charles Firth from the pen 
of Mr. E. 8. de Beer, which appears in the June number of History, 


there is quoted from Firth’s writings the following definition of the 
office of historian : 
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**to know what was, and what came to pass, and why it came 
and to represent both with fidelity for the instruction of later men,’ 
and another passage on the difficulties of historians (not very different 
from those of other scholars) : 
“The historian is doubly limited; first by the difficulty of finding out 
the facts, and then by the difficulty of representing them.” 

I think it may be of interest to the readers of History to see how 
two historians of a later period and perhaps another school than that 
of Firth, Professor A. 8. Turberville and Mr. F. J. Routledge, have 
interpreted the office of historian and grappled with the historian’s 
difficulties in dealing with a pamphlet by Dr. Rhodes and myself— 
An Examination of Examinations—in the March number of this journal, 

The authors would perhaps have framed their criticism on different 
lines if they had taken the trouble to investigate the past history of 
the subject. They would, by looking through a file of History, 
have discovered an article by Sir Charles Firth, ‘“‘ How to Mitigate 
the Evils of Examinations,’ published in the number of History 
for July 1919, and, through that, that one of the authors of the pam. 
phlet they criticised had written a book dealing with the subject, 
with the broader view which they miss in An Examination of Examina. 
tions. It was a quotation from that book that suggested the valuable 
article by Firth. However, let us see with what fidelity they represent 
the pamphlet that they had before their eyes. 

On p. 321, referring to our experiment with a viva voce examination, 
they say : 

** The last-mentioned stands in a class by itself, as the experiment had 
obviously to be conducted upon quite different lines from any of the others 

[in which our critics mention, inter alia, the experiments in French and 

Chemistry ]—those taking part in it being divided into two groups or boards 


which independently interviewed the same candidates. T'his was the only 
case in which co-operation was used.” } 


ito pass, 


Who, reading this passage, could have guessed that, as is explicitly 
stated in our pamphlet, pp. 17-19, in the investigations of 50 scripts 
in French and 30 in Chemistry ‘two independent Boards were set 
up, each consisting of a Chief Examiner and six other examiners”! 
What can be the excuse of these two historians for this flagrant mis- 
statement of the facts ? 

They naturally say nothing of the precautions taken in connection 
with the drawing up of the independent marking schemes, the dis- 
cussion of the marking schemes by the Boards with their chief exam- 
iners, the use of trial scripts, the final control of the chief examiners, 
to whom samples of marked scripts were submitted, and nothing of 
the different results obtained by the different examiners of the same 
boards, and the striking difference between the average marks of 
the two French boards, for dictation, and for the French translation. 

That is not all. On p. 323 our critics say : 

“It seems almost a non sequitur when the authors of the pamphlet * in 
answer to their own questions: ‘Should examinations be abolished?’; 
‘If not, what remedies can be suggested ’—give the tame reply, ‘The 
Committee are clearly opposed to the root and branch policy. They are 


of opinion that examinations as a test of efficiency are necessary,’ and then 


proceed to suggest no remedies.”’ * 
(tc a OE MR 


1 The italics are mine. 
* “Authors of the pamphlet ” should read ‘‘ The Committee under whose 
auspices the work was published.” 
The italics are mine. 
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Again, on p. 334, they write, with solemnity : 


“The undermining of faith in an institution which is indispensable 
to the community and recognised as such even by those who do the under- 
mining may cause serious harm; it can bring good only when concrete 
8 tions are made for the amelioration of the conditions which are 
deplored. There are no such suggestions in this pamphlet.” + 


Let me complete the quotation from p. 10 of the Preface to the 
pamphlet following the sentence, ‘They are of opinion that examina- 
tions as a test of efficiency are necessary ”’ : 


They are further of opinion that, in addition to those examinations 
which yield identical results when applied by different examiners (e.g. 
“ New ” or “ Objective”’ examinations), the traditional ‘‘ essay ” 
examination should be preserved. But they hold that it is as impracticable 
to recommend an a priori cure for the defects of the present examination 
system as it would be to recommend an a priori cure for a disease. ’ It is only 
by careful and systematic experiment that methods of examination can be 
devised not liable to the distressing uncertainties of the present system. 
No doubt investigations like those recorded by our Committee, and ad- 
ministrative experiments in allowing teachers, in conjunction with Govern- 
ment or University inspectors, to ‘“‘ brand their own herrings,” would 
involve expenditure, but such expenditure and experiments would be 
justified in the public interest. 


Our critics are clearly of opinion that the quality of misrepresenta- 
tion is not strained. Our Committee refrained from suggesting untested 
remedies. They suggested that careful and systematic experiments 
should be undertaken to remove the present defects and diseases of the 
examination system. Our critics are in the position of doctors who 
would conceal the existence of a disease until they had discovered 
its remedy, a policy as pusillanimous as it is unscientific. Remedies 
for diseases cannot be predicted beforehand, they must be tried out, 
and the help of many people is often required. If defence were 
required for the publication of An Examination of Examinations (and 
of the work of which it is a summary, T'he Marks of Examiners, just 
published) that is a sufficient defence. But in justice to myself I 
venture to quote from an address which I gave, and first published, in 
1911 : 


“The public demands that persons on whose services it relies, and for 
whose failures it cannot be compensated, as by a business man who 
fails to fulfil his contract—that these should produce some certificate of 
competency based on an examination, and often on a series of examinations 
beginning in childhood and prolonged into early manhood and beyond. 
Teachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, architects, and the civil, 
naval, and military servants of the Crown, on whom the organisation and 
defence of the Empire rest, must pass examination tests, and in many cases 
their whole career is determined by such tests. 

“It is, therefore, a matter of national and imperial concern that this 
method of test should be wise in its design, certain and not capricious in its 
working, and, above all, that in its operations it should not damage the 
human material on which it sets a hall-mark. 

“Can it be said of English examinations at the present day that they 
fulfil these requirements? Are they wisely designed? Do they work 
with certainty and accuracy? Do they tend, on the whole, to improve 
the boys and girls, the men and women, whose education, whose lives and 
careers they so largely control? Are they really serving in the best possible 
way the national and imperial purposes they are supposed to serve? If 
these questions were put to a Referendum, I have little doubt of the reply. 
- +» Have not examinations become, as it were, an artificial nervous system 

eee er Teg ee Rag ee 


1 The italics are mine, 
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of our education, of which every movement is controlled either by their 
stimulus or by their power of inhibition, so that extirpation is an impossible 
task? If we cannot remove this tyrant that governs education from within 
cannot we either reduce its powers or force it into beneficence? Quixotic 
as it may seem, I believe the task not to be impossible. 

‘** The task demands inquiry—and by inquiry I mean scientific investiga. 
tion—patience, and perhaps some drastic reform later.” 4 


An Examination of Examinations records a first step in the investiga. 
tion which I proposed in 1911. Our critics obviously think that the 
investigation was superfluous. They write (loc. cit., p. 326) : 


**' We may now turn to an examination of the revelations contained in 
the pamphlet, and it may be said at the outset that to those who have been 
concerned with the administration of any large examining body they ar 
no revelations at all. There is nothing in these pages that has not long 
been well known, and there is nothing in the results of the experiments 
which, conducted in the way they were conducted, could not have been 
clearly foreseen.”’ 


I imagine that my own experience of examination marks and of the 
independent marks of examiners (for Honours examinations) must 
very greatly exceed that of our critics; but I can affirm that the results 
of our investigations were new to myself. I know of no previous 
investigations on anything like the same scale or carried out with the 
same thoroughness. It is all very well to say vaguely that the facts 
were known, but where is the proof of the assertion? I challenge our 
critics to produce it. Can they assert that any experiments have been 
made before with two independent boards of examiners, either for 
written or viva voce examinations? If so, will they give us the benefit 
of their knowledge? Or would the revelation be dangerous? [The 
word “ revelation ’’ was not used by us, but by our critics, who think 
that secrecy should be preserved in these matters till there is nothing 
to ‘‘ reveal.’’] 

I may add that, as indicated in the Preface to T'he Marks of Ez. 
aminers, my Committee are not content with the general suggestion 
that experiments should be made to improve the consistency of essay 
tests. They hope to improve the validity as well as the consistency 
of such tests. The meaning of these terms, familiar to experimental 
psychologists but perhaps less familiar to teachers in History, will be 
apparent in the following paragraphs in which I deal with School 
Certificate History examinations and with Honours examinations in 
History. In my book on Examinations, I compared the “ painful 
dictation of slow sentences, reproducible in the examination-room, that 
I have heard in the history class-rooms of some English secondary 
schools ” with a brilliant lecture in a French lycée delivered to boys 
who were not to be examined in the subject, and I made this 
suggestion : 


‘** Would it not be possible to reduce school examinations in history to 
a minimum by allowing those who had attended a history class in a secondary 
school, to the satisfaction of a duly qualified teacher, to be exempted from 
any kind of school-leaving examination in history? Of course, it will be 
said that the standards of different teachers would be different, but are we 
not inclined to sacrifice on the altar of equality the very efficiency of the 
teaching that examinations are intended to test? ” 


$$$ 


1 See Examinations and their relation to Culture and Efficiency, by P. J. Hartog, 
with a Speech by the Earl of Cromer (Constable & Co., 1918), pp. 2-4. 
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Now let me quote from the Report of the Government Investigators 
of 1931, presided over by Dr. Norwood B sania 


“The mass of scripts which have been placed before the Investigators 
affords convincing evidence that by encouraging the reproduction of lifeless 
text-book formule the existing type of examination deadens the pupil’s 
interest in what should be one of the most stimulating subjects in the school 
curriculum.” 


This passage at once raises the question of the “ validity ” of the 
School Certificate History tests. The definition of the “ validity” of a 
test (according to Professor Spearman) is the degree of agreement 
of a measurement with the thing measured. But in School Certificate 
History have the designers of the examinations decided what they 
want to measure? If it is the power “ to reproduce lifeless text-book 
formule,” they might perhaps be valid for their purpose (though that 
is questionable). If they are designed to test the understanding and 
appreciation of History, their validity must obviously be low.2, Many 
iv readers, like myself, must have welcomed the experiments of 
Mr. F. C. Happold for the improvement of School Certificate History 
examinations.? The weakness of Mr. Happold’s method in its present 
state is that we know nothing of its “ consistency,” i.e. the degree 
of agreement between any two sets of independent markings of the 
same scripts. While we may have tests which show high consistency 
but low validity (i.e. tests which bear little relation to what is intended 
to be their chief object), if the consistency of the tests is low, their 
validity must also be low. They leave us in a state of complete 
uncertainty. Now, it is perfectly true that, unlike our investigations 
in French and in Chemistry, which were conducted with Boards of 
Examiners, those on School Certificate History were conducted by 
fifteen individual examiners, provided with the same simple marking 
scheme. But the results are so desperately discrepant, and the dis- 
crepancy between the markings of the same examiners at different 
times so great, that in our opinion there is nothing to choose between 
the 30 discrepant sets of marks—that of the original examining body 
which allotted the same marks to all the scripts, and the twenty- 
nine other sets of marks allotted by the fifteen examiners. We have 
a typical example of a test of which the consistency is so low that 
the validity is also very low. I admit that the ideas of Professor 
Turberville and Mr. Routledge on this subject differ widely from our 
own, as will be obvious in a moment. 


1 See The School Certificate Examination, being the Report of the Panel of 
Investigators appointed by the Secondary School Examinations Council to enquire 
into the eight approved School Certificate Examinations held in the summer of 1931 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1932), p. 84. ‘ 

See also a ‘“‘ Memorandum on Certain Points of Difficulty in Connection 
with School Certificate Examinations,” contained in The Marks of Examiners, 
pp. 325-336. 

* Firth, in the article referred to above, p. 81, wrote ‘‘ The real test of the 
value of the teaching given is the question whether it creates an intelligent 
interest in the subject. Does the boy or girl carry away from school some 
intelligent understanding of the past of the country and some interest in it. 
. +. Unless he [the teacher] has taught his pupils to read history because they 
are interested in it, he has achieved nothing lasting.”’ 

* See History for July 1928, January 1932, and January 1933 (p. 341), 
and also a recent article by Mr. Happold on ‘“‘ The New History Examinations ” 
in the Times Educational Supplement for 23 May, 1936. 

* Fourteen of the examiners marked each script twice; one was unable to 
mark the scripts a second time. 
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On the basis of certain results of the Northern Universities Join; 
Matriculation Board they say : 

“It is claimed that the marking of School Certificate History papers 

has a high degree of validity ” + (loc. cit., p. 332). 

These were the awards allotted independently to six photographed 
School Certificate History scripts by 33 examiners after having had a 
detailed marking scheme, and after having marked 25 trial scripts and 
been coached again on the marking scheme by the chief examiner with 
the help of three photographed scripts : 

“Seript A. 25 Distinctions, 8 Credits. 
B. 1 Distinction, 29 Credits, 3 Passes. 
C. 24 Credits, 8 Passes, 1 Fail. 
D. 33 Distinctions. 


E. 4 Distinctions, 28 Credits, 1 Pass. 
F. 20 Passes, 13 Fails. 


“The average coefficient of rank (i.e. order) correlation of the results, 
using the Chief Examiner as standard, was 0-984. In estimating the value 
of this really commendable result, it should be noted that these scripts wer 
all selected to illustrate some difficulty, e.g. A, C and F are obviously ‘ border. 
line ’ scripts.” 

It should be noted that the Board unfortunately did not publish 
the actual marks allotted by the different examiners. Dr. Rhodes 
has pointed out that the rank correlation of 0-984, which looks s 
impressive to persons who are unacquainted with statistical method, 
has very little significance with six scripts spread out at intervals 
be fair (Script F) to very good (Script D) with two (B and E) fairly 
close. 

When our critics speak of this striking failure to achieve consistent 
awards as “ really commendable ”’ one can only wonder at the lowness 
of their standard of consistency.2, They admit that the coefficient 
of rank correlation for 2000 candidates (selected, one is not told how, 
from probably more than seven times that number) between the 
estimates of the schools and the order of the examiners was 0-67, a 
figure consistent with very great discrepancies. 

I turn now to our experiment on the marking of four sets of History 
Honours papers on different subjects, one set by 5 independent ex- 
aminers, the other sets by 10 independent examiners, which yielded 
results of which our critics tell us that when they look at them the 
first sensation is one of astonishment. Our critics state that the 
results of the experiment were “ vitiated by a remarkable oversight.” 
What was this oversight? That the exact limits for classes in terms 
of the symbols used had not been fixed beforehand. We have dis- 
posed of this objection as well as of another, which we deal with first, 
in the following passages from T'he Marks of Examiners, pp. 340-344, 
paras. 680-684. 


680. History Honours scripts (pp. 152-167 and 231-234). Two criticisms 
have been made of this investigation. The first is that the examiners could 
not “ get a standard ” with so few scripts as 16 or 18. If this be so there 


1 Our critics use here the term “ validity” where experts in educational 
psychology use the word “ reliability,” for which, like Dr. R. B. Cattell, we 
have substituted the less ambiguous term “ consistency.” For the distinction 
between “‘ validity ” and ‘ consistency ” (or “ reliability ’’) see Professor Spear- 
man in Essays on Examinations (Macmillan, 1936), p. 108, and The Marks of 
Examiners. 

# One asks why the Board did not publish the corresponding awards (and 
marks) for English, the subject taken by nearly all candidates. 
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must be a very large number of University examiners in many Honours 
subjects who boldly arrange candidates in order of merit and in classes 
without ever “ getting a standard.” }. * 

Other reasons for regarding the objection as invalid have been given in 

ara. 677 above. It is, we think, fair to assume that even without being 

able to “‘ get a standard ”’ for classes the individual examiners felt no par- 
ticular difficulty in arranging the candidates in order of merit to their own 
satisfaction. 4 ba, 

On p. 232 we give the correlation coefficients between the orders of the 
different examiners for each of the Papers, which are summarised below : 


Minimum Maximum Average 
PaperrI . : ‘31 64 46 
PaperII_ . . ‘ —10 “59 “26 
Paper III . ° . —-04 “85 45 
PaperIV . : ‘ —-05 73 45 


We may justifiably say that this is a collection of low correlation co- 
efficients. 

681. The second objection is twofold: (a) that we did not get the 
examiners to agree at the outset and at a formal meeting to a common 
interpretation of the symbols a + to 5 by means of verbal formulz showing 
what qualities (and defects, if any) each symbol should connote; and (b) 
that we did not ask examiners to agree at the outset where the border-lines 
between the different classes should be placed in terms of the symbols. The 
assumption made by our critics is that if examiners had agreed in this way 
the symbols assigned would have “‘ meant the same thing.” 

682. The precautions that we took are described below. 

The following query was sent out with our marking scheme (a + to 8) 
to all the examiners except two who consented to act at too late a stage 
for any alteration to be made: ‘‘ Will you kindly let me know if the scheme 
submitted to you appears satisfactory or, if you regard it as defective in 
any respect, will you kindly suggest such amendment as seems to you 
desirable?’ ‘The examiners all assented to the scheme, thus confirming 
the view of the eminent authority by whom we were guided throughout in 
this matter that it would be understood by all our History Honours examiners, 
and that presumably they would ‘‘ mean the same things ’’ when they used 
the same symbols. As is shown, there were gaps in our list of symbols 
between fa and f + +, and between 8 = and fy which we interpreted as 
corresponding to class divisions. Only two examiners made comments 
on these gaps in the first instance. Not a single examiner suggested the 
desirability of a formal meeting to discuss the ‘ meaning” of the symbols 
before the marking was begun; and our adviser has authorised us to say 
that, though he could remember occasions on which the examiners had 
decided at what points the division into classes should be made, he could 
assure us that, so far as his extensive experience went, the existence of a 
common understanding on the value to be attached to the symbols was taken 
for granted. It was past experience of a common tradition that mattered, 
not minute (and in his mind impossible) agreement on the exact meaning 
to be attached to symbols.* After the completion of the marking, in order 
to make assurance doubly sure as to this interpretation of class limits, we 
wrote to all the examiners to ascertain their individual interpretations of 
the symbols in terms of classes and received the varying replies summarised 
in An Examination of Examinations, pp. 71 and 72, and in this book on p. 163. 


1 The number of successful candidates for seven of the latest Honours degree 
examinations at Oxford taken from the Calendar for 1936 were as follows: 19, 
14, 1, 13, 10, 1, 16. The corresponding figures for nine of the latest Tripos 
examinations at Cambridge were 18, 2, 1, 6, 3, 5, 9, 6, 11. It is of course true 
that some candidates may have failed or got a “ pass”; but with a Fourth Class 
at Oxford and a Third at Cambridge, we know that the numbers are small. Un- 
fortunately the Calendars of the newer universities which we have consulted 
do not give the corresponding figures. 

* [This particular criticism was made by some other critics, whose views are 
presumably not shared by Messrs. Turberville and Routledge.—P. J. H.} 

* After the publication of our pamphlet one examiner made an anonymous 
statement that in his view there should have been a meeting of the examiners 
to discuss the meaning of the symbols. 


No. 82.—von, xx1. L 
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683. The following examples will show that even when two examiners 
are in close agreement with regard to the symbols which should determing 
the limits of different classes they may agree exactly as to the mark to be 
assigned to some scripts and differ fundamentally as to the mark to be 
assigned to others. 

Examiners H and N agree very closely in their class limits; 1 yet for P 
II they give the following awards to three different candidates (see pp. 157 
and 158) : 

Examiner H Examiner N 
Candidate No.1 fa (16) 2nd Class yp (5) 3rd Class 
a 13. B? + (12) 2nd Class B? + (12) 2nd Class 
o» 14 yB (5) 3rd Class Ba (16) 2nd Class 


If H and N “‘ meant the same thing ” when they assigned the same mark 
and class to Candidate No. 13, what did they mean when they assigned 
different marks and classes to Candidates Nos. 1 and 14? 

We give another instance relating to Paper II. A and C agree very 
nearly, though not quite so closely as H and N, as to their class limits. We 
quote in each case, as before, the awards in literal and numerical marks and 
in classes assigned by the examiners in question for four candidates : 


Examiner A Examiner C 

B (11) 2nd Class Bp (11) 2nd Class 
J 8 B (11) 2ndClass Bf - (11) 2nd Class 
4 8 
a 


€ 


— (9) 2nd Class af (17) Ist Class 
= (18) Ist Class B— (9) 2nd Class 


If A and C ‘‘ meant the same thing ” when by their symbols they assigned 
the same mark and class to Candidates Nos. 3 and 8, what did they “‘ mean” 
when they assigned such different marks to Candidates Nos. 4 and 9? ? 

Again, for Paper II the following are the marks of Candidates Nos. 7 
and 8: 


Candidate No. 3 
) 


Examiner 
Candidate A B Cc F H 
No.7 . Ba (16) af 17) B+(13) p?—(10) py (6) 
20) B (11) pr—(10) B— (9) 
Examiner 
Candidate K L N R 
No.7 . B—(é (3) p?+(12) 8B (11) p?+ (12) 
No.8 . -+- (4 + (13) B— (9) B+?+(14) B++(15) 


Four examiners, A, C, J, and L, regard No. 7 as superior to No. 8. Five 
examiners, B, H, K, N, and R, regard him as inferior, and one of these, K, 
as inferior by ten grades. One examiner, F, regards the two as equal. _ 

No juggling with verbal formule can conceal the differences of opinion 
of the examiners in such cases. Our critics do not appear to have thrown 
any new light on the subject.’ 


( 
Boe . B (ll) a— (& 





1 This is more manifest in the detailed original documents than in the summary 
on p. 163. F 

? A similar instance of the same kind of differences may be quoted with regard 
to Paper IV (see pp. 161 and 162) on which a third pair of examiners, whose class 
limits are almost the same, gave the following awards : 


Examiner A Examiner L 
Candidate No.3 4+- (13) 2nd Class _—— fh? 4+- (12) 2nd Class 
8 8 py (6) 3rd Class B? -+- (12) 2nd Class 
ne 9 a (22) Ist Class B + (13) 2nd Class 


Thus, while Examiner L regards the three candidates as almost equal, A agrees 
with him about Candidate No. 3, but regards Candidate No. 8 as sixteen 
below Candidate No. 9. Other similar cases, but with less well-marked differences, 
can easily be gathered from the relevant Tables. : 

* One critic has suggested that at this point further investigation of the 
reasons both for agreements and differences of examiners with regard to sets 
of scripts such as those referred to would be of value. We concur. But the 
investigation would necessarily involve much time and considerable expenditure 
on publication. It should be carried out by specialists in each subject and m 
experimental psychology. The present results indicate a number of fields m 
which such investigation is desirable. 
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As indicated previously, during the whole procedure from beginning to 
end, we acted in accordance with the advice of an historian of the most 
unquestioned experience and rank. 

684. We have to add that our purpose was not to reproduce the exact 
conditions of an examination in History Honours, but to ascertain the 
degree of variation between experienced examiners in History judging the 
same scripts. In many examinations in History the awards are greatly 
affected by the previous work of the students and the judgments of their 
teachers; the examination may be a subordinate factor in an award. Again, 
at examiners’ meetings there may be all kinds of compromises and the 
judgment of certain scripts may be modified by a viva voce. On the other 
hand, there are important examinations in History in which the fate of 
candidates is determined on written work by two examiners or only by a 
single examiner. How large the element of chance must be in such examina- 
tions is shown above. 


It is only charitable to attribute some of the lapses in the article 
by Messrs. Turberville and Routledge to their extreme nervousness 
and alarm lest the faith of the public in examinations should be under- 
mined by the publication of facts of which they profess themselves to 
have been aware beforehand. For myself, I cannot imagine anything 
less likely to restore the confidence of the public than a policy of 
panic and of concealment. As a strenuous advocate of examinations 
for purposes to which they are suited and of their improvement, I can 
only say non tali auxilio. 

Perhaps I may add finally that there is no subject in the school 
curriculum to which I attach greater importance than the teaching 
of History. That is why, as a modest sympathiser with that great 
historian whom I have quoted at the beginning of this article, 1 am 
anxious that it should not be spoilt by the kind of examinations by 
which the teaching is at present controlled. 
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LXXVIII.—FRranco-Eneuisu Renations, 1350-1400 


WueEN, more than thirty years ago, M. Déprez published his now 
classic work on the origins ‘of the Hundred Years War,! it was hoped 
that he would be able to carry his investigations further into the 
diplomatic relations of France and England up to the end of the 
fourteenth century. This hope has not been, and is not likely to be 
fulfilled for a long time. For the period 1350-1400 we are still left 
without any coherent and complete account of the diplomatic aspect of 
the war, just as the military and more political aspects have not yet 
produced any one “étude d’ensemble.”” Workers have not been idle, 
but the results of their researches are scattered in learned periodicals 
or hidden in books dealing with cognate subjects. We therefore feel it 
necessary to state briefly what are the main problems that the historian 
has to face, what has already been cleared up and what remains to 
be done, with some indication as to where to look for material. 

The two points which M. Déprez has made perfectly clear in his 
important book—although in the working up of details he may have 
over-emphasised his thesis—are, first, that the main cause of the war 
was the Gascon question; the English monarch, as a vassal to the 
king of France, was placed in a hopeless position. The vassalage 
had become a tutelage, thanks to the unscrupulous encroachments 
of which French officials were daily guilty ; the Gascon fief would have 
disappeared, gradually swallowed up by the centralising machinery 
of the Capetians, had not Edward III made a stand. The change of 
dynasty in France provided him with the opportunity for transforming 
a merely feudal conflict into a far more powerful dynastic quarrel. 
But Edward, as long as he lived, never stressed his dynastic claims 
too far; a successful settlement of the feudal conflict was all he dreamed 
and worked for. Thus the legal basis of the English claims during the 
whole of the fourteenth century was comparatively simple. The extent 
of the territorial concessions for which they were asking varied accord- 
ing to their latest success or reverse in the war. On one point they 
remained adamant : any conc ession should be made in allodium with 
full sovereignty and “‘ ressort.’’ Similarly, the French almost always 
—except on two occasions, 1354 and 1360—refused to give up their 
sovereign rights. Thus year after year the same useless bargaining 
went on, and no permanent peace could be signed. 

The second point is this: the Anglo-French struggle soon over- 
reached its limits, and involved other powers, whose changing policies 
were the source of almost maddening complications. First and fore- 
most, the Papacy, after having tried in vain to avert war, spared no 
pains to stop it and to hasten the conclusion of peace almost at any 
cost; the Avignon popes, for the sake of peace (either for the purpose 
of uniting the two Christian kingdoms against Lewis of Bavaria, 28 


1 Les préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans. La Papauté, la France et U Angle 
terre, 1328-1342, vol, 86 of Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes e de 
Rome (Paris, 1902). 
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was the case under John XXII and Benedict XII, or for launching a 
crusade against the Turks, which was the wish of all pontiffs from 
Clement VI’s accession), were sometimes deliberately sacrificing the 
interests of France and letting the English get far more than the 
French would have liked to give them. Up to 1378, at least, the con- 
stant intervention of the court of Rome must be taken into account 
in order to understand the ebb and flow of diplomatic activities. 
Then, to leave out the thorny Scottish problem, which naturally 
exercised its influence on Continental events, one need only mention 
Flanders and Brittany to show the intricacies that confront the 
historian. The control by the English of these two large French fiefs 
was a political necessity. But it also agreed with economic interests : 
Flanders, the home of the wool trade, Bordeaux, the exporter of wine, 
La Rochelle, the producer of salt, had to be under English influence, 
and Brittany afforded a convenient halting-place for English coasting 
vessels on their way between England and Gascony. Any strengthen- 
ing of English influence in Flanders and Brittany naturally weakened 
the position of France and might induce the Valois king to make more 
concessions. Finally the conflict spread to Spain: Navarre was in 
the midst of it as early as 1354, when Charles the Bad embarked upon 
his mischievous career of conspiracies and treacheries; Aragon and 
Castille were dragged into it after 1360, and from thenceforward 
remained an important factor in the purely Franco-English quarrel. 

The main events between 1342 and the campaign of Crecy having 
been dealt with by M. Déprez himself,! the difficulties only begin 
after the fall of Calais. Let us consider in turn the different phases 
of the negotiations and point out the most interesting features of 
each of them. 

(1) 1850-1355.—After the fall of Calais, a truce had been signed 
between the belligerent powers. Immediately after his election, 
Innocent VI took steps to bring about a permanent peace. Frequent 
meetings of ambassadors took place between Calais and Boulogne, 
under the chairmanship of Cardinal Guy de Boulogne. After pro- 
tracted negotiations, a treaty, or rather preliminaries of peace, were 
signed at Guines (6 April, 1354), which the two parties agreed to discuss 
again and to make definite at Avignon in the following autumn. But 
there the whole scheme broke down, and war was resumed in 1355. 
As long ago as 1909, M. Mollat gave a clear account of those peace 
conferences, based chiefly on evidence from the Vatican archives.* 
But he could not reveal much of the inside of the discussions, nor did 
he really disclose what concessions had been made by either side or 
explain the causes of the final breakdown. ‘The subsequent discovery 
of the text of the treaty of Guines* cleared up important points. But 
two problems are still partly unsolved, namely (a) why is it that the 
French, after having lost only one battle and one town, were prepared 
to hand over to the English nearly half their country in full sovereignty ? 
and (6) what caused them to change their mind and refuse to ratify 
in October 1354 their promise of the previous April? In answering 
the first question, one must take into account the situation of Brittany 

“La Conférence d’Avignon, 1344,” in Hssays... presented, . . to 
T. F. Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 301-20. 

* “Innocent VI et les tentatives de paix entre la France et |’Angleterre,” in 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. x (1909), pp. 729-43. 

* Fr. Bock, ‘Some New Documents Illustrating the Harly Years of the 


Hundred Years War,” in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. xv (1931), 
pp. 60-99. 
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at that time. The pro-French contender to the duchy, Charles of 
Blois, was then a prisoner of the English. On 1 March, 1353, Edwan 
[II signed with him a treaty by which, while he temporarily abandoned 
Montfort’s cause, he made Charles a virtual tool of the English poliey ; 
this sudden volte-face from one pretender to the other was a clever 
tactical move intended to frighten the king of France.’ Again 4 
few months later the sudden Navarrese rebellion, in which can be 
detected the hand of Henry of Lancaster, if not of the English Govern. 
ment, was another factor which forced John II to come to terms: 
Finally, Guy de Boulogne himself, eager to strike a diplomatic success, 
did not hesitate to use his credit at the French Court for impos; 
peace, whatever surrenders that might mean. Some still unpublished 
letters of his do substantiate this view of his rdle.* Now, in October 
1354 the situation was slightly different: a peace had been arrived 
at between France and Navarre, thanks to Guy de Boulogne, who, 
having nearly lost the confidence of John, was now eager to please 
the French, even at the cost of not keeping his word with the English. 
In their turn, the French were disappointed at the first result of their 
sacrifices, which had only served to encourage the English and had 
led to clashes on the borders of Gascony and a new expedition to 
Brittany. As for Lancaster, some secret meetings he had at Avignon 
with that arch-plotter, Charles of Navarre, may have raised his hopes 
and stiffened his attitude.‘ Hence the renewal of war, leading to 
Poitiers. 

(2) 1356-1360.—Lf efforts were made both before and after Poitiers 
by Cardinal Talleyrand de Perigord for a resumption of peace negotia- 
tions,® the scene of diplomatic activities was soon shifted to London, 
where the prisoner king of France had been sent. Yet it took four 
years to arrive at a final peace. Twice at least agreement had been 
reached in London, only to be soon broken up, and a new campaign 
in France was necessary before preliminaries of peace could be signed 
at Brétigny, which were to be ratified in a slightly modified form at 
Calais on 24 October, 1360. A remarkable synopsis of those com- 
plicated events has been given by Petit-Dutaillis and Collier,® while 
later Delachenal reviewed the whole question in detail.’ These 
authors, with great skill, have been able to dissociate the activities 
of John’s councillors in London, who were prepared to sign almost 
anything, from the stiffer attitude of the Dauphin, who was responsible 
for the rejection of the second treaty of London (a document very 
similar to the treaty of Guines), and later for the emendations inserted 
in the final instrument at Calais. It is unlikely that any new find 
on these obscure bargainings might add substantially to our knowledge, 
although much remains to be explained : Charles of Navarre’s intrigues 
with the English, for instance, had their bearings on the major events, 
but are imperfectly known.® 

! E. Déprez, ‘‘ La Querelle de Bretagne,” in Mémoires de la Société d’ Histoire 
et d Archéologie de Bretagne, vol. vit (1926), pp. 25-60. 

* RK. Delachenal, ‘‘ Premiéres Négociations de Charles le Mauvais avec les 
Anglais,” in Bibliotheque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, vol. xxi (1900), pp. 1-30. 

* Edinburgh University Library, MS. Laing 351, ff. 53-6. 

* Delachenal, ut supra. 

> Fr, Bock, ut supra, 

* “La Diplomatie Frangaise et le Traité de Brétigny,” in Moyen Age, 2nd 
series, vol. 1 (1897), pp. 1-35. 

7 Histoire de Charles V, vol. 11 (1909), pp. 47-88, 193~—265. 

* «« France, Navarre, and England from 1359 to 1364,” in Bull. of the Institute 
of Historical Research, vol. xi (1936), pp. 151-3. 
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(3) 1360-1369.—Peace lasted only nine years. The capital problem 
here is to discover how far the treaty was enforced and why it was 
finally denounced. In an essay already mentioned, Petit-Dutaillis 
and Collier put forward the theory that, ever since 1360, or at least 
from his accession in 1364, Charles V’s one and constant aim was to 
denounce the treaty : first to delay its enforcement on any possible 
occasion (though they could not prove that the failure to exchange 
the all-important renunciations was his work), and then to seize the 
opportunity which would allow him to start the war with a good legal 
ease. These writers have certainly been taxing Charles with too 
much ingenuity and duplicity. A detailed re-examination of the evi- 
dence by Delachenal,' together with new documents published more 
recently,? prove that there is no evidence of Charles’ will to denounce 
the treaty, at least up to 1368. On some points, such as the cession 
of territories, he was even eager to hasten the proceedings; on others, 
chiefly the financial clauses, he did what he could, which did not amount 
to much,? while on other occasions—for the release of hostages, for 
instance—he naturally tried to get as many advantages from an 
unfavourable text as he could. In 1368, however, having achieved a 
great success in the management of the Castilian revolution, and 
seeing the difficulties which absorbed the Black Prince in Aquitaine, 
he resolved to seize his chance. Delachenal has dealt admirably with 
the Spanish interlude, as well as with the appeal of the Gascon Lords 
and the complicated legal procedure which led to the confiscation 
of Aquitaine and the declaration of war. But nobody seems to have 
taken much notice of the conflicts which embittered the relations 
between Edward III and his eldest son, and no doubt contributed to 
make the Prince’s rule more fragile.5 

(4) 1370-1378.—The resumption of war was a great shock to the 
Papacy. As soon as he could, Gregory XI imposed his mediation and 
decided to bring about a peace; he took this task so much to heart 
that for the sake of it he constantly put off his eagerly awaited return 
to Rome. His legates, Pileo de Prata, archbishop of Ravenna, and 
Guillaume de Lestrange, bishop of Carpentras (later archbishop of 
Rouen), managed to bring together the French and English at Bruges, 
where long negotiations took place; of these meetings, however, the 
only practical result was a two-years’ truce signed in July 1375. Here 
again the most complete account has been given by Delachenal, who 
pieced together whatever information can be collected from French 
and Papal archives, from the Foedera and from chroniclers. But 
again the result of his painstaking researches is disappointing : official 
documents have the uncanny habit of withholding what we rightly 
consider as the vital information; we hear of meetings, of adjourn- 
ments, of formal agreements, or of disagreement; but on the actual 
proposals made and discussion thereof Delachenal knows next to 


* Histoire de Charles V, vol. 1v (1928), pp. 1-51. 

* “Charles V et le Traité de Brétigny,” in Moyen Age, 2nd series, vol, Xx1x 
(1928), pp. 255-81. 

_ * Miss D. M. Broome, “ The Ransom of John I, King of France, 1360-1370,” 
in Camden Miscellany, vol. x1v (1926). 

* Histoire de Charles V, vol. 111, pp. 303-494; vol. 1v, pp. 53-145, 

* See, for instance, a letter of the Prince to his father, ¢ earing himself of the 
accusations brought against him by the Sire d’Albret (B.M,, Harley MS. 3988, 
ff. 34-36). J. Moisant, Le Prince Noir en Aquitaine (Paris, 1894), does not exhaust 
his subject. 

* Histoire de Charles V, vol. 1v, pp. 549-602; vol. v, pp, 2-17. 
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nothing ; indeed, in order to fill the gap he is reduced to use a political 
pamphlet of the time, from which he deduces what may have taken 
place at Bruges. 

But it seems that here the most important documentary evidengs 
escaped the notice of the biographer of Charles V : the whole question 
ought to be reviewed afresh in the light of this new evidence, to be found 
chiefly in a collection of letters, memoranda, and proposals, compiled 
by no less important persons than the two papal mediators themselves! 
From this a few interesting facts would emerge. As was to be 
expected, the stumbling-block remained the question of sovereignty, 
The mediators devised a series of ingenious schemes: that Aquitaine 
should be divided into two parts, one (the four dioceses still in the hands 
of the English) to remain in full sovereignty to Edward ITI, the other 
to revert to the French, who would pay for it a substantial sum. 
also spoke of a threefold partition: a third to the English in 
sovereignty ; another third to be given to one of Edward’s y 
sons under liegeance to the French; the last to be held by Chats 
without compensation. Some of these schemes were even accepted 
by the English; but Charles resolutely refused to abandon his sove. 
reignty in any province, however small, of his kingdom, thus bringing 
about a deadlock in the last months of 1376. A pathetic appeal of 
the mediators to Charles only resulted in a complete re-statement of 
the French legal case by Charles’ councillor, the abbot of St. Vaast, 
and there was nothing left to do but to adjourn the conference once 
more. Thus the prospects of peace had vanished. The Black Prince, 
Edward, Gregory all died without the negotiations having advanced a 
step further. 

(5) 1378-1396.—The truce had expired in 1377. But Charles V, 
unfavourable as he had been to any useful concession, had always 
instructed his plenipotentiaries to avoid a final breakdown as long as 
they could. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that both parties 
were found again discussing peace at Bruges after a campaign of only 
a few months. In 1378, however, the situation had altered for the 
worse. True, Charles may have expected a more conciliating attitude 
from the government of the young Richard; but the driving force 
which up to that moment had held things together collapsed suddenly 
in that fateful year. The death of Gregory XI, followed by a schism 
in the Church, in which France and England joined opposite sides, 
was not likely to facilitate the bringing about of a peace. Not only 
was no papal legate to be present at the negotiations for over ten years, 
but both the Avignon and Rome courts were now averse to any 
attempt at reconciling the two western kingdoms. In vain did 
Charles offer his youngest daughter in marriage to Richard, with a 
substantial dowry. Under the advice of Rome, the English Govern- 
ment preferred for their sovereign a bride from Bohemia, and broke 
off with the French.” 

The sporadic negotiations of the next few years are most confused. 
From 1380 to 1388 France and England were in a curiously similar 
condition. A boy king at the head of each country made it difficult 
for a vigorous military effort to be attempted; at the same time, 


1 Bodleian Library, MS, Ashmolean 489, ff. 30-116. We hope shortly to 
publish this interesting manuscript together with a complete survey of 
negotiations from 1372 to 1378. 

* Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V, vol. v, pp. 224-7, 355; Perroy, L’Angle- 
terre et le Grand Schieme d’Occident (Paris, 1933), pp. 142-3. 
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divergent interests in the councils of both kingdoms prevented peace 
negotiations from being pushed forward. We should like to know 
what exactly happened at the several meetings held near Boulogne 
or at Leulingham ; above all, the foreign policy of each of the coteries 
striving for power in both countries ought to be clearly defined. To 
take England first, John of Gaunt, getting every day more absorbed 
by his Spanish ambitions, advocated no consistent policy towards 
France; we find him now striving for war, now advising peace, while 
Gloucester and Warwick seem to have sponsored an energetic anti- 
French policy as soon as they ascertained that Richard was decidedly 
inclined towards peace.? In France, similarly, the all-powerful duke 
of Burgundy subjected the king’s foreign policy to his own interests 
in Flanders; his aim was first to secure, and then to protect the 
Flemish heirloom. This is the explanation of his various campaigns 
in Flanders, and also of the great naval preparations of 1385-6, in- 
tended more to reopen normal trading relations with Flanders than to 
lead to an actual conquest of England.’ It must be admitted that 
our knowledge of all these intricacies remains far from satisfactory. 

In 1388 the way was paved for a reconciliation. If the Lords 
Appellant, up to then advocates of war, took control in England, 
they were soon forced to admit the failure of their bellicose policy ; 
the return of Lancaster from Spain in 1389 added strength to the 
peace party. The French government did not let pass such an oppor- 
tunity. The ‘ Marmousets,’’ who had all seen office under Charles V, 
were as eager as their dead master to effect a settlement, and did not 
hesitate to entrust the task of peace-making to the duke of Burgundy, 
whom they had otherwise displaced in the king’s favour. With the 
truces of Leulingham, therefore, we enter a period of renewed diplomatic 
activity, of long conferences between French and English ambassadors, 
Obstacles were many and varied: Richard’s own negotiations with 
Brittany, his persistent refusal to hand back Cherbourg, which he 
had oceupied since 1378 as a security for a loan to Navarre, were 

ed with suspicion by the French, while some of his allies, headed 
by the duke of Gelders, were doing their utmost to excite him against 
the Valois. But all these obstacles were gradually removed.‘ Things 
had advanced so far that by 1390 there was already talk of a meeting 
of reconciliation between the two kings. Meanwhile their ambassadors 
were trying to find a way out of their differences, even, as was the case 
of Philip of Burgundy in 1392, by offering more than they had been 
instructed to give.° Progress remained slow up to 1394. But 
Richard’s inclinations were leading him more and more towards the 
French, and the death of his consort made way for the arrangement 
of a political marriage with Charles VI’s infant daughter. At last 


? A short, but not very instructive summary of the negotiations from 1381 
to 1385, written by one of the French plenipotentiaries, has been published in 
Voyage littéraire de deux religieux bénédictins (by Marténe et Durand) (Paris, 
Tras) BP 343-9. 

* The Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II (Camden Third Series, vol. 
Xiymt, 1933), nos. 66, 78. 

* L. Mirot, ‘‘ Une tentative d’invasion en Angleterre, 1885-6,” in Revue des 
f : iques, vol. LXxxI (1915), pp. 249-87, 417-66, brings out important 
information on the military preparations of the French, but does not reveal much 
on their diplomatic connotation. 

* The Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard IT, nos, 109, 123, 124, 126, 129, 132, 
135, 147, 150, 151, etc. 

—- Morainvillé, ‘‘ Conférences entre la France et l’Angleterre, 1388-93,” in 
Bibliotheque de U' Ecole des Chartes, vol. L (1889), pp. 365-80, 
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the reconciliation was sealed in 1396: the two kings met at Calais 
amidst gorgeous pageantry. The royal wedding was celebrated: 
the two kingdoms were now on such friendly terms that on almost 
every point, were it Church matters or plans for a joint action in Italy 
they were seeing eye to eye. Yet they had not even been able 
to sign a treaty of peace. A definite re-drafting of the map of south. 
western France had proved an impossible task. Above all, the 
question of sovereignty had again frustrated the hopes for an under. 
standing. They could only agree to maintain the status quo and to 
sign a twenty-seven years’ truce, piously hoping that in the meantime 
peace could be effected. The story of those slow negotiations, cul. 
minating in the spectacular interview of Calais, would make dramatic 
reading; but it has never been told satisfactorily.1 The tale ought 
to conclude with a survey of the friendly relations established between 
France and England up to Richard’s deposition. 

Seen from a distance, and cleared of most of their complicated 
episodes, the relations between France and England during the first 
half of the Hundred Years War show a remarkable consistency in the 
policy pursued by each country. In England, neither Edward III 
nor Richard II allowed themselves to be side-tracked by the upholding 
of their preposterous claims to the French throne. War had been 
waged in order to free the Gascon fief from French interference. Thus 
the goal was the formation of a principality of Aquitaine in which the 
king of England would rule with full sovereignty. At the utmost, 
given particular luck in the conduct of military operations, the English 
government could hope for the reconstruction of the old Plantagenet 
empire, stretching from Normandy to the Pyrenees. Normally, their 
claims would be smaller, and they would be content with the cession 
of an enlarged Aquitaine, comprising Poitou and Limousin. At the 
worst, when the fortunes of war had turned against them, they even 
consented to the partition of Gascony, provided that the part which 
they were to hold should be given to them in full sovereignty. 

In contradiction to these English ambitions, the French position 
was equally uncompromising. Just as Poitiers had taught Charles V 
a lesson in war tactics, so did Brétigny in the diplomatic field. After 
the heavy reverse inflicted upon the Valois in the early years of the 
war, Charles could not hope to effect such a complete recovery as to 
enable him to oust the English from Aquitaine. But if he and his 
successors were ever ready to make territorial concessions, they wanted 
to maintain the theoretical integrity of the kingdom by retaining 
rights of sovereignty over the lost provinces. Thus the first part of 
the war was not waged for conquest: Calais was the only territory 
that Edward ever held “ by right of conquest.” It remained a purely 
feudal quarrel; the whole conflict kept its medieval character right 
to the end of the century. 

With the accession of the Lancasters and the civil wars in France, 
the quarrel was to change its character. Henry V was a conqueror 
in the modern sense of the word; national defence was to be France's 
answer to his challenge. 

KE. PErroy. 

1 Wallon, Richard II (Paris, 1864, 2 vols.), owing to its date, is not very 
helpful. On the reconciliation leading to the king’s marriage, L. Mirot, “ Isabelle 
de France, reine d’Angleterre, 1389-1409,” in Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, 
vol, xvi (1904), pp. 545-73; vol. xix (1905), pp. 60-95, etc., is also disappomt- 
ing. The relations between the peace conferences and Church affairs have been 
discussed in L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, pp. 352-65, 376-9. 
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A Short History of the Jewish People, 1600 .c. to a.v. 1935. By Ceci 
Rorn. 1936. xii+ 443 pp. Macmillan. 18s. 


Ar the end of the seventeenth century three books were published 
which were to be of capital importance for the future of the Jews in 
Europe. They were all written by Christian Protestant theologians. 
First a great Hebraist, Wagenseil, in his reading of Hebrew literature 
discovered to his horror the extent of anti-Christian polemic which that 
literature not unnaturally possessed, and issued a collection of it under 
the title The Fiery Darts of Satan. There followed him in the field a 
man of less learning but more bitterness, with a singularly inaccurate 
exposure of the anti-Gentile and anti-Christian elements in the Talmud 
and elsewhere, the Judaism Unmasked of Eisenmenger. The third book 
was of a different character. It was the History of the Jews, to Serve 
as Sequel to the History of Josephus, by Basnage, the father of Jewish 
History. For his work was the first serious attempt to write a history 
of the Jewish people which did not stop at the arrival of Christianity. 
The eighteenth century saw further works on the subject. Tovey 
collected the documents of Anglo-Jewish history. Boissy did the same 
for the history of the Jews in western Europe. A couple of volumes 
were devoted to the history of the Jews in a “ Universal History ” 
issued in France just before the Revolution. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a three-volume history of the Jews was published 
in England. At about the same time Milman produced a work of similar 
size. The French Institut in 1823 stimulated interest in the subject by 
offering a prize for the History of the Jews in western Europe. The 
competitors whose works were published were all Christians. It is not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that the Jews themselves 
undertook the study and writing of their own history. It was in the 
sixth decade of the century that two great German scholars, Jost and 
Graetz, began their historical work, and the eleven-volume history of 
Graetz is still a standard work on the subject, in spite of the appearance 
of a further work of similar size by the great Russian Jewish scholar 
Dubnow. 

The history of the Jews is in any case an unusual story. The 
fact that all the pioneer work in the study of it has been done by 
“ Gentiles,” has tended to emphasise its peculiarity, For they were 
inevitably moved to emotion by their own relations to that story, 
Wagenseil to horror, Eisenmenger to hatred, Basnage to pity and shame. 
The persecutions inflicted on the Jews by Christians have been the 
centre of the story. Repentance or self-justification has led as a by- 
product to an emphasis either on the greatness of the Jewish intellectual 
contribution to civilisation, or to a denunciation of the religious litera- 
ture of Judaism. Jewish historians, confronted with this tradition, 
have been on the defensive. Dr. Roth sums up the work of his pre- 

ts as ‘‘ massacres alternated with literature,’’ and there is a 
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certain justification in the charge. His own aim is to restore the balang 
“and to show the ordinary Jew as he was.” 

The task of writing a social history of four thousand years, whid 
involves considerable knowledge of all those civilisations with which the 
Jew came into contact, and which to a large extent moulded his ow, 
development, is a Herculean one. To attempt it in one volume of five 
hundred pages demands an extraordinary power of selection, and 
great ability to seize the essential thread in successive situations, 
dividing his work into five books Dr. Roth has given clarity to the 
divisions of his field without losing the sense of continuity over the 
whole period of which he treats. 

First comes “‘ Israel,’”’ the well-known history of the Old Testament 
period, rapidly and lucidly surveyed. Then comes a critical section, 
The Jews : 586 B.o. to A.D. 425,” ending with an explanation of the 
rabbinic religion, essential to the understanding of the following periods, 
For it is in the struggle to preserve a pure monotheism in the midst of 
the Hellenistic world that Judaism developed the extraordinary 
of conservation which have enabled it to survive. As Dr. Roth says 
(p. 131) “The Talmud gave the persecuted Jew of the Middle Ages 
another world into which he could escape, when the vicissitudes of that 
in which he lived had become too great to bear.” One would like ap 
expansion of this final chapter even at the cost of a reduction of the 
historical parts. 

Then follows “‘ Diaspora, 425-1492,” the history of the Jews 
primarily in medieval Europe, though the Islamic world is also well 
treated. In this section Dr. Roth’s personal interest in the communities 
of southern Europe is most obvious, and the chapters on northem 
Europe have suffered in consequence. The influence of old Germanic 
‘“ Fremdenrecht ’’ and “ Gastrecht’’ is omitted, but they were the 
determining factor in the creation of the medieval status of the Jewas 
‘‘ serf of the Treasury ”’; and they play a large part in the evolution 
of Jewish usury, in that as a Germanic “ Fremdling ” the property of 
the Jew belonged to his patron. Thus when the French were confronted 
with the payment of an enormous ransom for King John, made prisoner 
at the Battle of Poitiers, one of the first acts of the Dauphin was to recall 
the Jews to France as exclusive crown property—they had previously 
belonged to the baron in whose lands they lived—and to give them the 
right to lend at 87 per cent., double the previous rate. In this way large 
sums were brought directly into the royal treasury as tallages on the 
Jews. But with this criticism, it must be acknowledged that the sweep 
of the main story is very adequately told. 

The medieval period gives one clue to the modern situation of the 
Jew. On the social and psychological side the following period is even 
more important and infinitely less known. Luckily it is one of the most 
brilliant sections of the book—‘‘'l'wilight, 1492-1815.” It is im- 
possible to understand the Jewish problem of to-day without realising 
the nearness of the “‘ ghetto period ”’ in Jewish life. In fact, for some 
millions of Jews the ghetto period can be carried down to the end of 
the war. 

In a closing section Dr. Roth traces the story of emancipation, the 
growth of a new anti-semitism, and the coming of Zionism down to the 
year 1935. 

In lucidity, breadth and judgment, Dr. Roth has written a book 
worthy of the best traditions of his fascinating subject. 

J. W. PARKES. 
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History of the Roman World from 4.n. 138 to 337. By H. M. D. 
‘ owning 1935. xii-+-402 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


Tus volume will form the seventh and last in Methuen’s “‘ History of 
the Greek and Roman World,” and covers the period from the Antonines 
to Constantine the Great, the period of ‘‘ the decline.” The processes 
which begin to become visible under the Antonines pursue their inexor- 
able course, the increasing pressure on the frontiers, the increasing 
barbarisation of the Empire, the increasing dominance of the soldiery 
and the increasing economic exhaustion and political anemia of the 
civil population. The decline is from time to time arrested by personali- 
ties of outstanding vigour and ability, Severus, Claudius, Aurelian and 
Diocletian, and we leave the Roman Empire ostensibly prosperous and 
allied by Constantine to the Christian Church. Nevertheless the logic 
of events is a force which no personality, in however heroic or astute 
a mould it may be cast, can, under the circumstances of the time, 
do more than temporarily dam. 

The story is obviously an interesting one, and it is exceedingly well 
told. Mr. Parker will be the more warmly congratulated upon an ad- 
mirable piece of work by those who realise some of its difficulties. The 
original sources are neither easy nor agreeable to handle. The literary 
suthorities are almost wholly devoid of literary merit, and the evidence 
which they provide consists of a blend of imaginative fiction with fact 
which at any crucial point is difficult of analysis. Complementary is a 
vast and scattered mass of inscriptions, which are reliable, as far as 
they go, in respect of facts, but for obvious reasons haphazard in the 
facts which they provide. Of these Mr. Parker has an extensive and 
well-digested knowledge supplemented, as his notes betray, by a com- 
mand of the modern literature on his period. In handling both ancients 
and moderns he shows admirable judgment. He neither shirks issues 
nor indulges in irrelevant disputatiousness. He has a good eye for the 
wood, though he knows not a little about the trees. Finally he has an 
ability, not given to all historians, to write a good, shapely, and econo- 
mical English prose. The narrative is well managed, and it is always 
interesting, while the summaries of the significance of the different 
periods or stages in the decline are quite admirable. If I may take 
an example, where I do not think Mr. Parker claims himself to be a 
specialist, the section on Religion under the Antonines could hardly be 
better done upon the scale required and allowed by the book. The judg- 
ments are sound and the writer’s ability to handle words enables him 
tosay a great dealin a short space. Though there is one book in English 
upon the later Paganism which I regret that Mr. Parker appears not to 
have read, I doubt if he has much to learn from it. 

W. WK, HAuLIpay, 


The Iudicium Quinquevirale. By Cuartus Henry Cosrer, 1935. 
v+87 pp. The Mediwval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $2.25. 


Tae tribunal in question is that created by Gratian in 376, By 
Cod. Theod. 9.1.13 he laid down that provincial governors were to be 
competent to try senators on criminal charges, but not to pronounce 
sentence. For this purpose reference was to be made to himself, to the 
pretorian prefects, or in cases coming from the “ suburban " provinces, 
to the prefectus urbi. The last-mentioned officer was, however, to 
assOelate with himself five senators chosen by lot from those who held 
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or had held administrative office. There is but one other legislatiy. 
mention of the court, in Cod. Theod. 2.1.12 of 423, when Honoring 
confirmed its jurisdiction, emphasising that the assessors were to be 
appointed by lot, not selection, and Mr. Coster can quote with certainty 
only one case of a trial that was held before it. Nevertheless, he has 
succeeded in writing a scholarly and informative treatise on the subject, 
Apart from detail, his main thesis is that there is a parallelism between 
events at the end of Valentinian I’s reign and those which took 
shortly before the death of Theodoric and led to the execution of 
Beethius and Symmachus. Valentinian by means of prosecutions had 
carried on a struggle against the power of the senatorial aristocracy, 
and the iudicium quinquevirale was a concession which marked the 
reversal of his policy by his son. Theodoric had a similar opposition to 
face, though it was complicated by the religious sympathy of his 
Italian subjects with the Catholic emperor, and, in Mr. Coster’s view, the 
same court played a part in the contest. The discussion of both periods 
shows, as is indeed now the common opinion, that the Senate was not 
the subservient body which Gibbon pictured, but the stronghold of an 
aristocracy that could put up a formidable opposition against the rulers 
of the Empire. With respect to the functions of the court, Mr. Coster 
argues ingeniously, though hardly conclusively, that actual member 
of the Senate only, not also mere members of the senatorial order, had 
the privilege of trial by it, and as against Lécrivain, he is clearly right 
in urging that its competence was not affected by the statutes which 
enlarged the judicial powers of the urban prefect. The iudicium 
quinquevirale was certainly intended originally to deal only with serious 
criminal charges. Cod. Theod. 1.6.11 (4.D. 423) gives the prefect civil 
jurisdiction and contains one phrase which may be meant to refer to 
minor crimes, but it cannot have been intended to limit the powers of 
the tribunal established in 376, for it was issued on the same day as the 
constitution which confirmed that tribunal’s authority, or rather, in all 
probability, both constitutions were originally parts of the same enact- 
ment. Indeed, it may be that the quinquevirale iudicium was never 
concerned with anything other than capital charges in our sense of that 
word. As E. Levy has shown (Die rémische Kapitalstrafe, pp. 56 s9q.), 
the word capitalis had come to have this restricted meaning in the 
Dominate, but Cod. Theod. 9.1.13 uses the more ambiguous phrases 
de capitis statu and de capite, which may be meant, as the author thinks, 
to include loss of liberty or citizenship as well as the death penalty. 
The question whether the competence of the court extended to trials for 
maiestas is more important. Bury and other authorities thought not, 
but there is nothing either in the original enactment or in the confirma- 
tory statute from which this limitation can be deduced, and if Mr. 
Coster’s interpretation of the events leading up to the establishment of 
the court is correct, a limitation of this sort would have stultified its 
purpose. As he frankly admits, the only case which it quite certainly 
tried, that of Basilius and Pretextatus, was one “ not for treason, but 
for the closely allied crime of magic,” but some charges of treason were, 
he thinks, also tried by it. The evidence in the case of Arvandus 18 
slight ; it depends partly upon the use of the word decemviri by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, which, it is argued, is either a slip for quinqueviri or goes 
to show that the number of assessors had been doubled, and t 
upon the exact interpretation of the rather obscure account of the 

ning of the trial. The accused, who did not feel his position acutely, 
when permission was given to the illustres to be seated, pushed his way 
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« almost ” into the midst of his judges. As he himself was of this rank, 
the “ almost ” is held to show that the judges cannot have included all 
the ilustres, who at that time were the only actual members, for in that 
case he would have been actually among them. 

It has been suggested before that Boethius himself may have been 
tried by the quinqueviri, and Mr. Coster’s chapter (the longest in the 
book) in which he puts forward his general view of the course of events, 
certainly makes this solution of the problem attractive, but it remains 
true to say that there is but one piece of real evidence. Anonymus 
Valesianus says rex vero vocavit EKusebiwm praefectum urbis Ticini et 
inaudito Boethio protulit in eum sententiam. If, as is probable, Ticinum 
should be read for T'icini, this shows that the prefectus urbi was con- 
sulted, and may mean that his five assessors were chosen too. But the 
words inaudito Boethio are against this interpretation, and the prefect 
may merely have been summoned because he was the head of the Senate, 
which had certainly passed a resolution in one way or another condemn- 
ing Boethius. For the case of Symmachus there is really no evidence 
at all. The fact seems to be that an autocracy, by its very nature, 
is precluded from keeping strictly to legal forms. What the autocrat 
says last is law, however he expresses his wishes, and all the lucubrations 
of jurists in Czarist Russia could not get over that elementary difficulty. 

H. F. JoLow1cz 


The Statute of York and the Interest of the Commons. By GzorcE LEE 
Haskrns. 1935. xi + 129 pp. Milford. 6s, 


Few experienced academic teachers would fail to recognise this little 
book for what it is—a clever undergraduate essay; but most of them 
would welcome any pupil of such tenacity, spirit and promise, even 
while they strove to convince the impatience of youth that there are 
other possible reasons for the suspension of judgment on highly debate- 
able questions than the desire to “sidestep the issue with the least 
possible discussion in order to avoid controversy” (p. 9). Ready 
criticism of the methods and conclusions of others is rather a prominent 
feature of Mr. Haskins’ book, so that it may not be amiss to remind him 
that his own would not always pass the severest tests of scholarship. 
For example, he claims that a passage in the Modus tenendi parlia- 
mentum “* states bluntly that matters relating to war and the persons of 
the king and his family shall come within the competence of parlia- 
ment” (p. 16).1 Actually, the chapter in question is that dealing with 

order of parliamentary business—the parliamentary calendar, in 
which the first place goes to war, if war there be, and business touching 
the king, queen or their children, before parliament turns to other 
matters. A theoretical assertion of parliament’s competence is quite 
out of the picture. 

The subject of the essay is that statute of 1322 which repeals the 
ordinances of 1311, declares void hereafter any ordinances made by 
subjects of the king concerning the royal power or against the estate of 
the king or the estate of the crown, and concludes by stating that 


* In Latin passages, either the writer’s transcription or his proof-reading is 
not always impeccable. Thus he prints kalendrio for kalendario and ececutoria- 
rum for executoriarum (p. 16, n. 29), extends the ‘I’. in the printed text of Parlia- 
mentary Writs to J'e instead of /'este (p. 73, n. 178), and in a citation from 
Bracton makes the sense incomprehensible by writing pertinet for pertinent and 
faciam for faciant (p. 89). It is a pity, by the way, to quote via Matthew Paris, 
mstead of direct, the unaltered words of his predecessor Roger of Wendover 
(p. 86, n. 207). 
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matters which are to be established for the estate of the king and the 
estate of the realm and the people shall be treated in parliaments “ 
our lord the king and by the assent of the prelates, earls, barons and 
the commonalty of the realm, according as it hath been heretofore 
accustomed,” Examined verbally, this last section bristles with 
ambiguities, and has engaged the attention of many historians. Their 
interpretations have varied from the earliest, by Stubbs, who saw in it 
a guarantee for the participation of the commons in “ any measure 
touching the king and the realm,” through gradations, such as what 
Professor Tout called the “more refined” view of Mr. Lapsley, that 
fundamental constitutional change alone was referred to, till we reach 
the latest warning, by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Sayles, against the too. 
frequent assumption that commonalty must mean the representative 
element in parliament, and their conclusion, with which many students 
of the reign would be prepared to agree, that a measure primarily con. 
ceived with the object of getting rid of the ordinances “ had no ulterior 
motive beyond preventing a like happening in future.” Mr. Haskins 
thinks he has found “ an explanation more in line with constitutional 
developments of the time ’’ (p.9). It is to read “‘ estate ”’ in the limited 
sense of “‘ property,”’ for which use he adduces some not very convincing 
contemporary parallels (pp. 100, 102-3), besides quoting the Ozford 
Dictionary’s definition of “ estate ” as “ the interest which any one has 
in lands, tenements, or other effects ’’—a definition, of course, not 
necessarily relevant to a statute of 1322. No enactments, says the 
statute on this interpretation, must be made against the king’s property, 
but grants of aids for king, realm and people are matters of national 
concern, and so require by custom the consent of prelates, earls, barons 
and commonalty. 

We doubt if Mr. Haskins will secure wide support for this idea, which 
narrows the interpretation of the statute in a way which seems out of 
keeping with the whole atmosphere in which the ordinances of 1311 had 
been framed, executed and abandoned. Partisanship for or hostility 
to Gaveston and his friends, for instance, were factors quite as powerful 
as any questions of revenue. Still, the idea is ingenious, and in working 
it out the writer must have enjoyed himself and done much useful 
reading. In fact, the essay justifies its publication, which was intended 
to show “‘ the best sort of work done in college ” and to reward “ dis- 
tinctive originality of thought and approach.” H1LpA JOHNSTONE. 


Early Tudor Government. By Kennetu PicktHorn. 1934. Vol. 1 
Henry VII. x + 192 pp.; Vol. m. Henry VIII. xiv + 564 pp. 
Cambridge : University Press. 10s. 6d. and 25s. 


READERS will derive a great deal of profit from a study of these two 
volumes; but they must first brace themselves for an ordeal. The 
style is convoluted, antithetical and fanciful ; sometimes it is unintelli- 
gible (thus the procedure of the star chamber “if it had not the restric- 
tions of common law and statute, had not their certification either,” 
i. 40). The second volume, in particular, presents problems of form. 
Its first four chapters, like the whole of volume 1, are systematic, 
taking various topics and discussing them fully. The last four hundred 
pages, however, are a chronological narrative of general history. It 
is the modern fashion, no doubt, to combine political and constitutional 
history, but the inevitable result is the constant interruption of one 
story to tell parts of the other. The tempo of institutional growth, 
moreover, is so much slower than that of Henry VIII’s rapidly moving 
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politics, that the two themes will hardly go together in spite of their 
intimate contact at certain points. 

By “Tudor Government ” the author means the legal, constitu- 
tional and administrative machinery for the maintenance of law and 
order, for the formulation of policies, and for their eventual enforce- 
ment. The first volume is clearly arranged, beginning with the material 
resources of Henry VII, the council and conciliar courts, the judicial 
system and its working, and leading up to two long chapters on parlia- 
ment and legislation. All of this is full, learned and thoughtful. The 
outstanding feature of the work is the great use made of legal sources 
and of the conclusions of legal historians. Mr. Pickthorn has devoted 
careful study to technical and difficult material, and has extracted from 
the year-books and the statutes a mass of valuable and interesting 
conclusions. Constitutional historians will be grateful for his efforts 
to put before them the relevant portions of legal history. Most of the 
second volume, however, seems to imply a rather different aspect of the 
word “ government.”’ Statutes (e.g. of Uses, Treason and Suppression) 
and cases (especially parliamentary) are given full consideration as 
before, but are overshadowed by the political history of 1529 onwards. 
Institutions tend to fall into the background, and emphasis falls upon 
the growing mysticism of the kingship. The Pilgrimage of Grace is 
treated as the decisive struggle in which the Tudor idea of kingship 
triumphed. 

The legal and theoretical portions of the work are the most valuable 
and the most original, although they are not easy reading. The 
method is often that of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, the last being 
sometimes left for the reader to construct. Thus the absolute depend- 
ence of the judges on the crown is stressed in I. 51, and their inde- 
pendence on p. 58 ; on p. 90 “ even in idea parliament did not claim com- 
petence to decide all questions,” although on p. 141 “ to any question 
which English law or government could properly raise, statute could 
give a decisive answer ’’; again on p. 141 “ the unconsciousness with 
which legislation was accomplished ”’ is the main theme, but on p. 165 
we are reminded that ‘‘ men were conscious of the statutes of mortmain ” 
(and others) in consequence of which the land law “ to the eye of com- 
mon sense had suffered great changes.’’ Such treatment may perhaps 
be partly a reflection of the author’s desire to show proper respect for 
authority, and so to reconcile conflicting authorities. An extreme ex- 
ample is on p. 127 of vol. 1, where he adopts in the text the lamentable 
expression “ commons petitions ” from a recent monograph ; in a foot- 
note, however, he shows that he strongly suspects the expression to be 
wrong translation—as in fact it is. On the other hand, commendable 
independence is shown in 1. 138, n. 5, where he successfully criticises 
Maitland’s translation of a year-book case. 

A few points of detail may be noted. It is very surprising to read 
that torture was more frequent in common law courts than in the council 
(1. 50); that Henry VII’s benevolence act contained no legal novelty 
(1. 147—it was in fact counter to one of the most fundamental rules of 
law, for it allowed the crown to enforce promises made without con- 
sideration); and that ‘every town . . . received the parliamentary 
writ” (1.97). The serious break with established principles in dispens- 
ing with indictment in certain cases is well discussed on 1. 149, but there 
was an even more drastic innovation which is not very generally known 
—hamely, the statutory trial of some offences without jury by justices 
acting summarily. The abrogation of trial by jury is even more 
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serious than the substitution of informations for indictments (see 39 
Harvard Law Review, at 924-5). T. F. T. Puvoxyery, 


Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians. By Joseru B. Copy, 
1935. xlix + 230 pp. Louvain. 50 fr. 


Tuts doctoral thesis, published with the imprimatur of the Univers; 
of Louvain, is an attempt to trace the evolution of Roman Catholic 
historiography, so far as it deals with Elizabeth’s religious policy 
out of a polemical past into the scientific present. There is some 
incongruity between the title and the text; for while in the former 
Dr. Code calls his writers “ historians,” his text is devoted to showing that 
“ the exiles, the Apellants, and even Butler and Milner were polemists 
rather than historians,” and that Dodd, Tierney and Lingard himself 
“‘ cannot be accepted to-day as having given a satisfactory treatment 
of Elizabeth ” (p. 193). The severity of this judgement may be counted 
for righteousness in Dr. Code, particularly since his sympathies are all 
with the writers he criticises; but his conclusion that “ neither can 
Belloc be looked upon as the historian of Elizabeth for whom the 
English Catholics have so long been waiting ’’ seems to invite the ques. 
tion “‘ Art thou he that should come, or look we for another ? ” 

Dr. Code prefixes to his book a bibliography of twenty-eight ; 
and his footnotes occupy nearly as much space as his text. He has 
read his controversial sources and made extensive use of the work of 
modern scholars, notably Father J..H. Pollen. But the weight of his 
bibliography must be discounted, as its length is increased, by repeti- 
tion. Many of the books mentioned seem to have no connexion with 
Dr. Code’s text; and it does not inspire confidence to find Low and 
Pulling’s “‘ Dictionary ’’ under “ Law and Pulley ” between “‘ Labanoff” 
and “ Law, T. G.,” and still less to find “ Bait, R. S.,”’ under “ B,” 
even though it also appears later on more correctly under “ Rait.” 
E. 8. Beesly’s Queen Elizabeth is assigned to the “ English Men of 
Action ” instead of to the “ Twelve English Statesmen ”’ series; and 
we have such absurdities as ‘‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series: Elizabeth (1547-1590), vols. 1 and mm (1591-1603); vols. 
mi—v1, London, 1856-1872,” while the most pertinent of all these 
calendars, which deals with the papal archives, does not appear at all. 
Perhaps that does not matter, for Dr. Code’s purpose is not in the least 
to examine how far the contemporary controversialists knew, or were, 
telling the truth. He simply gives biographical sketches, drawn mainly 
from Gillow and the D.N.B., summarises the controversialists’ main 
contentions, and samples their credulity. But it cannot be said that his 
summaries are very lucid. Thus, of Stapleton, whom he describes as 
“ the greatest controversialist of his day,” he says his Apologia 

“* is not only a vindication of Philip’s foreign policy . . . but an appreciation 
of Elizabeth and of English affairs. ‘The former [sic] was blamed for the recent 
troubles between England and Spain, and the Catholics were accused of co-oper- 
ation with Philip in his supposed plan of bringing England under Spanish 
rule... . Like Sander . . . he considered Elizabeth as the source of the very 
troubles which now were being attributed to Philip. His Apologia, therefore, 


became not only a vindication of the Spaniard but a condemnation of Elizabeth's 
actions ” (pp. 57-8). 


Nor can we make any sense of the following sentence iP 76) : 


“ Stapleton owed his chair of scripture at Louvain to Philip I, Allen 
his Cardinal’s hat to Philip’s assistance, whereas any of the other 
writers, such as Sander, for instance, were deeply indebted to the favour 
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of Philip.” It is clear, however, on p. 75 that when Dr. Code says 
“ appreciation ” he means “ depreciation ”’ : the exiles’ “‘ appreciation of 
Elizabeth in their writings,” he remarks, “stands out remarkably 
uniform. Throughout the whole period they regard her as illegitimate, 
a heretic, the persecutor of God’s church, a perjurer, immoral,” etc. ; 
and when we are told (p. 136) that Charles Butler was “ an unresisting 
[sic] foe of the temporal power,” it presumably means “ unresting,”’ 
not “unresisting.”” From spellings like “‘ centers” and ‘“ defense ”’ 
we gather that Dr. Code is an American, and he has the difficulty of 
dealing with a text set up by Belgian compositors in a language un- 
familiar to them ; but the result is countless misspellings or misprints 
which can onlyresult from carelessness in Dr.Code’s reading of his proofs. 

More serious is the ambiguity of Dr. Code’s intention and achieve- 
ment. A critical edition of the controversialists’ works might have been 
a valuable prelude to the desiderated scientific catholic history : a simple 
comparison with the documentary evidence provided from the Vatican 
archives by the C.S.P. Rome—although it only reaches 1578—would 
have been useful. But Dr. Code merely repeats in his notes, and reiter- 
ates in his text the most luxuriant of the fictions—from the story that 
Anne Boleyn was the daughter as well as the ‘‘ wife” of Henry VIII 
down to Mr. Belloc’s apocalyptic visions of Elizabeth’s sexual perversity. 
And we are left wondering which of the quotations illustrate the con- 
troversialist’s bias, and which his witness to catholic truth. ‘“ English 
modern history,” we are told (p. vii), ‘‘ really began ” with Elizabeth, 
and “the catholic viewpoint . . . expresses the opinion of what was 
the majority of the English nation for many years after Elizabeth’s 
accession ” (p. viii). Dr. Code ignores Henry VIII’s Act of Supremacy, 
and Edward VI’s Acts of Uniformity; and the second statement has 
not a vestige of proof behind it. Dr. Code pleads the vastness of his 
subject as a reason for leaving out Protestant historiography ; the omis- 
sion of Lord Acton is perhaps even more significant. 

A. F. Potnarp. 


The Huguenot Settlements in Ireland. By Grack LawEss Ler. 1936. 
xii+ 281 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Tue sufferings of the Huguenots under persecution, their courage 
and enterprise, make so strong an appeal to the imagination that it is 
difficult to think of them without sympathy and admiration. In view 
of the interest of the subject it is surprising that so comparatively 
few books have been written in English dealing with Huguenot history. 
Professor A. J. Grant has given us recently an excellent short summary 
in the “ Home University Library ” series, but for works of appreciable 
size we have to go back to Smiles’ Huguenots in England oa Ireland, 
and Baird’s Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, pub- 
lished in 1867 and 1895 respectively. 

The history of the Huguenot settlements in Ireland has never been 
dealt with adequately. Smiles devoted but one chapter of his book to 
the subject, and in works such as Weiss’ Histoire des Réfugiés protestants 
de France (1853) and Agnew’s Protestant Exiles from France (1871) there 
is NO — at comprehensive treatment. The volume under consider- 
ation therefore es se a want in that it covers ground which has never 
been Properly explored. 

The Huguenot emigration to Ireland began in the early years of the 
seventeenth, and continued to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but it reached its height after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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when, according to Weiss, 600,000 Protestants left France, 70,09) 
persons taking refuge in the British Isles. William III also gave extey. 
sive grants of land to many of the officers who had served with him 
in Ireland, and invited Crommelin and a number of weavers who had 
taken refuge in Holland to settle in the North. Here there wer 
special attractions, for, as Professor Gill points out in his Rise of the 
Irish Linen Industry, the nucleus of an export trade was already in 
existence, and a congenial atmosphere was provided by the presence 
of Scottish settlers. 

Miss Lee is guilty of exaggeration when she claims for the Huguenots 
that they “ led the expansion of Irish trade in the eighteenth century,” 
but the French Protestants certainly left their mark on the economic 
life of the country. To the linen trade in the North they brought their 
capital and skill and knowledge of foreign markets. They founded 
cambric manufactories in Lurgan and Dundalk, made linen and sail. 
cloth in Waterford and Cork, and established the silk industry in 
Dublin. The Irish capital naturally attracted the largest number of 
refugees, and here (where they had no less than four churches) they 
soon rose to eminence in trade and the professions. They became wine 
merchants, woollen drapers, goldsmiths, doctors, attorneys, and traders 
of various kinds, while one Huguenot family, that of La Touche, estab- 
lished a bank of such importance in the city that at one time it was 
called upon by the Government for a loan of £20,000. 

Miss Lee prefaces her book with-a map of Ireland upon which the 
Huguenot settlements are clearly marked. These were almost ex- 
clusively along the Eastern coast which lay nearest to their country of 
origin and offered advantages for trade which were lacking in other parts 
of the country. An interesting inland settlement was that at Port- 
arlington, where Henry de Massue Marquis de Ruvigny, one of King 
William’s most distinguished officers (created Earl of Galway in 1697), 
was granted lands on which he established a considerable colony. The 
settlers were mainly army officers of aristocratic rank whose properties 
had been confiscated in France, but with them came a number of 
troopers, dependants and tradesmen who played a necessary part in 
the development of what was formerly a small village into a prosperous 
town. The colonists are described as leading the social life of their own 
country. They built their houses in the French style, indulged in 
French gardening as far as a damp climate would permit, had their own 
church in which services in French were held down to 1817, and founded 
the schools for which Portarlington was subsequently famous. Towards 
the end of the century, before the disturbances due to the Rebellion 
of 1798 and the Union with England (which changed the equilibrium 
of social life in Ireland and caused the Lrish gentry to send their children 
to be educated across the Channel), there were about 500 children at 
these schools, some of whom, such as the Marquis of Wellesley and his 
brother Lord Mornington, the Marquis of Westmeath, and John Wilson 
Croker the essayist, were afterwards to become famous. 

Portarlington managed to preserve its characteristics as a Huguenot 
settlement longer than any other in Ireland. The Huguenots inter- 
married with the Anglo-Lrish and gradually lost their racial and linguis- 
tical characteristics, and as their industrial settlements were very much 
smaller than in England, and had many adverse circumstances to con- 
tend with, they never took firm root. It is a significant fact that when 
Arthur Young published his J'our in Ireland in 1780 he makes no 
reference to any Huguenot settlements whether in Ulster or the South. 
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Miss Lee’s book, a conscientious and solid piece of work which 

should find a place on the shelves of every student of Irish history, is 
an expansion of a thesis which was awarded the Blake National 
History Scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1933. There are 
lenty of general histories of Ireland, based for the most part on 
insufficient research. Scientific monographs of the kind that Miss Lee 
has given us are just what are needed. It is to be hoped that she 
will continue her work. CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


Das Ringen um Frieden und Sicherheit in den Entscheidungsjahren des 
Spanischen Erbfolgekrieges, 1708 bis 1709. By Werner REESE. 
1933. xiv + 300 pp. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche. M.12. 


Tus doctoral thesis is an extremely painstaking piece of work. 
Dr. Reese has not only ransacked the historical literatures of all coun- 
tries, but he has done very thorough research in the archives of Paris, 
London, Copenhagen, Vienna and The Hague; especially in the two 
last-named capitals he has found abundant and important new material. 
On those foundations he has based an account of the peace negotiations 
which late in 1708 were set going by the Holstein envoy Petkum, acting 
on behalf of the Grand Pensionary Heinsius, and which, having become 

eral, culminated in the preliminaries of May, which were rejected 
by Louis XIV in June 1709. 

It is not an easy book to read, for Dr. Reese does not spare his 
readers any details. He tries to note all the shifts and changes occurring 
from day to day in the policies of the numerous states engaged and 
even in the minds of individual ministers and diplomats. However 
full one’s documentation may be, this is bound to be a hazardous under- 
taking, and one wishes that the author were less inclined to be dogmatic 
about his inferences, or that he had quoted more extensively from the 
material to which he refers so tantalisingly in his copious footnotes. 
I must confess that in many passages his strong assertions about the 
motives and intentions, the fears and hopes of governments and states- 
men have left me unconvinced or even positively doubtful.t And in 
fact, when Dr. Reese refers to printed sources and it is possible to check 
him, his statements do not always seem to be completely borne out.? 

Moreover, the author has an unfortunate itch after wouid-be pro- 
found generalisations which to me have frequently seemed maddeningly 
vague and obscure. The very title of the book supplies an instance. 
The “ Sicherheit ’ round which the negotiations turned in the end was 
merely the guarantee which the Allies required of Louis XIV for the 
actual delivery of the Spanish monarchy, but Dr. Reese repeatedly 
(e.g. on p. 214 and in his closing pages) uses the word as if it possessed a 
politico-philosophical significance in a way which is altogether beyond 
my comprehension. 

Yet this is by no means a negligible book. The ambitious attempt 

* Space does not allow me to substantiate this statement ; I will merely mention 
a few instances: p. 32, Marlborough’s “ unertriigliche Spannung”’ and the Re- 
publie’s being ‘zu der Zusammenarbeit gezwungen”; p. 93, Heinsius’ weak 


position between & pacifist opposition and Amsterdam; p. 131, Marlborough’s 
position with respect to his own government and the Dutch as a result of Rouillé’s 


* Here again I can only refer to a few cases in point; p. 124, Heinsius is 
made to send orders with a certain purpose; in Heinsius’ own letter in Japikse’s 
Correspondentie van Willem J11 en Portland, 11, 455, he speaks of nous and on; p. 
154, reference to Trevelyan, England wnder Queen Anne, 125, note, and 187; 
p.; 183, reference to Klopp, /’all des Hauses Stuart, x11, 213;—a definite mistake 
igmade on p. 116, reference to Torey’s Mémoires, 1, 139, 
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to relate the diplomatic negotiations to the domestic politics of all the 
more important participating countries has been carried out with 
ability, and certainly yields some interesting results. Apart from the 
numerous acute remarks to counterbalance those that are me 
far-fetched or pretentious, connections become clear which are apt to 
remain hidden in the usual study of one particular side of the negotia. 
tions, in the works of Baudrillart, Legrelle, Weber or Geikie, for in. 
stance. I was particularly struck by the way in which Dr. Reese shows 
the linking up of English and Austrian interests in Italy and the 
Mediterranean, as well as by his account of the German ambitions of 
the Dutch Republic, which were bound to result in a clash with Imperial 
policy hardly less than were the Dutch barrier claims. Interesti 
passages are further, one in which the war policy of the Whigs is dis. 
cussed with more understanding than it usually receives, and another in 
which the feebleness of Marlborough as a politician is insisted upon. 
The author’s re-examination of French policy in the negotiations is 
meticulous and establishes one or two important points. He makes 
perhaps too much of the French suggestion early in 1709 that the 
Maritime Powers should lend a hand in driving the Austrian from 
Naples, which the French still hoped would be allotted to Philip V: 
Dr. Reese sees in that curiously unreal idea the source of articles 4 and 
37, by which the Allies were soon to demand of Louis XIV that he 
should drive Philip V out of Spain. But it is certainly very much to 
the point to have it shown that Torcy, down to the last moment, talked 
as if his master could dispose of his grandson’s crown so that the 
Allies never looked upon the fatal articles as anything but a threat. 
Dr. Reese’s book ends rather abruptly with the breaking off of the 
negotiations in June 1709. The resumption of the attempt and the 
negotiations of Geertruidenberg in 1710 belong organically to his subject. 
P. Geyt. 


Lord Chesterfield. By S. SHELLABARGER. 1935. xiv + 422 pp. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


THERE have been many editions of Chesterfield’s Letters, and 
while Ernsts’ Life, published in 1893, was quite inadequate, Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée’s very full introduction to the edition of the Letters 
which was published three years ago is, as Professor Shellabarger 
himself notes, in effect, “a long and excellent biography.” But so 
long as people are interested in representative figures of the eighteenth 
century, the subject of Lord Chesterfield and his relations with his 
son Philip Stanhope will invite re-examination, and this study is full 
of interest. 

To many Chesterfield is familiar solely as the author of the Letters, 
and of that ironic failure in educational experiment to which Mr. 
Shellabarger devotes an admirable epilogue to his work under the 
title of “‘ The Tragedy of Philip Stanhope,” and as the recipient of the 
famous letter from Dr. Johnson which is popularly supposed to have 
sounded the death-knell of private patronage. He is, of course, 
memorable for much else besides: for his successful diplomacy at 
The Hague between 1728 and 1732, for his association with Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney and the other “ patriots” who assailed the policy and 
the predominance of Sir Robert Walpole, for his brief but singu 
poe and enlightened period of office as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
or the lead he took in bringing about the reform of the Calendar im 
1751, for his opposition to the subjection of the drama to the authority 
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of the Lord-Lieutenant. The truth is that the conventional concep- 
tion of the man does him a grave injustice. He possessed quite 
outstanding ability, and showed this as a statesman, an administrator, 
and a negotiator. Mr. Shellabarger might, indeed, have made more 
of Chesterfield’s achievements in politics, and it is obvious that his 
chief interest lies in the dilettante, the letter-writer, the social luminary. 

He is very anxious to explain the influences which formed Chester- 
field’s character and to fill in the spacious background of his career. 
In attempting to do this he has surely gone too far. There is really 
little to be said about Chesterfield’s early years, and an altogether 
disproportionate space is devoted to them; 100 pages are allotted, 
where twenty or thirty would have sufficed. There is, in fact, so 
much background that the protagonist in these early chapters is almost 
undiscernible. The determination to be picturesque and anecdotical 
at all costs, characteristic of so much historical biography in these days, 

ing to the introduction of extraneous detail, and the copiousness 
of a fluent but redundant style, are at times in this volume irritating 
and tiresome, and a blemish on an otherwise valuable and attractive 
study. If only the author had emulated the terseness and economy 
of phrase of that great master, George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, for 
whose powers he himself expresses such admiration, his book would 
have gained considerably in force and effectiveness. It is a pity there 
should be such lavishness in work which has many merits—much 
knowledge, vividness of portraiture, and an admirable sobriety of 
judgment—for Mr. Shellabarger does “‘ nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” His estimate of Chesterfield the man is 
sympathetic, but also just. 
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A. S. TURBERVILLE. 


The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American Revolution. 
By Troyer STEELE ANDERSON. 1936. 368 pp. Milford. 14s. 


TuE purpose of Mr. Anderson’s study is to discover to what extent 
the conduct of the British command, as it was exercised by Lord Howe 
and Sir William Howe in the early stages of the war of the American 
revolution, contributed to the final defeat of Great Britain. The two 
commanders—and more particularly the military commander—have 
been charged with two offences : a lack of a desire to win the war and 
incompetency in command. The basis of the first charge rests upon 
the known fact that both brothers were opposed to the colonial policy, 
and, because of this, that they neither exerted themselves in the military 
operations nor exercised the severe pressure upon the civil population 
which lay in their power : that in the military sphere they were dilatory, 
making a show of effort only and refrained from pressing advantages 
when opportunity offered. 

Foch, in his Principes de la Guerre, recommended that in the 
study of war minute—“ microbiological ”—attention should be paid to 
“time, place, climate, fatigue, the many depressing causes, his mis- 

dings.” The difficulties which the actors had to overcome, 

how these were overcome, the decisions that were made—let all of 
these be considered and discussed anew. It is on these lines that Mr. 
erson conducts his examination. He is not satisfied with mere 
assertions that such and such a thing should have been done—an 
attack made, a pursuit continued—because certain principles demand 
such action. That these principles are fundamentally true he does 
not doubt : but, the question to which he directs his attention is the 
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practicability of putting them into execution in the conditions of time 
place, fatigue and all the other practical elements of the situation, 

He rightly emphasises certain elements in the problem in relation 
to the nature of the war. It was not an ordinary war, not such a war 
as those we had fought with our continental enemies. It was a civil 
revolt. Military measures in some form were necessary, force had to 
be used: but in whatever form force was used, whether at sea or on 
land, it must be used in a manner which would not leave behind it an 
aftermath of discontent. Those whom it was hoped would once again 
become our fellow-citizens must not be antagonised by brutality, 
Moreover, there was a large section, estimated by some as high as one. 
half of the population, who were not in favour of the extreme revolu. 
tionary party, and this loyal section must be considered. The accusa. 
tions made against the commander, his undue leniency, he points out, 
fail to give sufficient weight to this consideration even if brutality in 
war did not, in most cases (one wishes it did in all) defeat its own 
purposes. 

Military victory over the organised armed forces was a necessity, 
once the policy of overcoming the national will by the use of armed 
forces on land had been determined upon. The military forces were 
the support of the revolutionary government, and, in the ultimate 
issue, it was that government which must be overthrown. Swift 
success in the field over the armed forces was thus most desirable. 
But swift success over more mobile forces operating in an extensive 
country, capable of breaking up and re-uniting, was easier to demand 
than to attain; it called for resources which the commanders were 
unable to obtain from their masters in London. Sir William Howe 
was by no means unaware of the doctrine of “ the overthrow of the 
armed forces.” He wrote :— 

‘** As my opinion has always been that the defeat of the rebel regular army is 
the surest road to peace, I invariably pursued the most probable means of forcing 
its commander to action under circumstances the least hazardous for the royal 
army: for even a victory attended by heavy losses of men on our part, would 
have given a severe check to the progress of the war, or might have proved 
irreparable.” 

So, a military victory, however desirable, might be rendered 
sterile if the army were so much weakened that it could not retire 
and maintain order in the face of civil resistance. Caution and 
avoidance of losses were therefore, in his opinion, essential. Whether 
his caution was excessive, whether he was, as he was represented to be, 
wanting in energy to seize and then to exploit opportunities, are 
questions on which the reader of this interesting study will form his own 
opinion. 

. The study is concerned mainly with the campaign on land. The 
accusations against the sea-command have been slight and easily 
answered. ‘Two slight errors may be corrected in a future edition. 
The naval commander was Lord Howe, not Lord Richard Howe; and 
the fleet which he commanded was a frigate force, and by no means 
the “ finest naval force ever sent out by a British Government,” and 
in numbers it fell far short of what was considered necessary at the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Anderson sets out the problem which the British had to solve 
with excellent balance and clearness, sketches the possible courses of 
action open to them, and, after discussing the details of the operation, 
makes a thoughtful appreciation of the conclusion to which the dis- 
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cussion leads. Neither treason, vice nor incompetence explains why 
the colonists’ revolt was not overcome by the Howes. 
H. W. RicHMonpD. 


Metternich. By H. pv Coupray. 1935. 415 pp. Cape. 165s. 

Ir was the fashion seventeen years ago to compare Versailles with 
the Vienna of 1814—the jest of the Prince de Ligne was quoted ad 
nauseam—though usually, by way of variety, attributed to Talleyrand 
—and it was exultantly proclaimed that the solemn conference of the 
Allied and Associate Powers, with their secretaries and their steno- 
typists, was not going to be at all like the Congress of a hundred years 
earlier. Now that the “ Europe de droit” established by them has 
grown a trifle flat, so to speak, men have begun to look with a rather 
more lenient eye upon the great men who, with all their shortcomings, 
were successful in making a peace which lasted for close on forty years. 
It is perhaps to this circumstance that we owe the recent publication of 
several books dealing with the life and work of those statesmen, of 
which Miss du Coudray’s Metternich is the last. 

It is not an easy book to appreciate. In the first place, it is cer- 
tainly not one to which we can go for a clear and accurate account 
of the events in which Metternich took part. Nor is it easy to read. 
It is often careless, clumsy, and even slangy in style, and there are fre- 
quent breathless sentences where a more liberal use of the friendly 
comma would have saved the reader some trouble. Yet this is soon 
forgotten. To quote a passage on Metternich’s work at the Congress— 
which begins with an awkward and rather platitudinous remark on 
“the federative idea ” :— 


“For it is only such ideas that are valid in politics and a politician who 
ursues what is not within a reasonable time attainable may perhaps be a genius 
t he is not an effective statesman. Intrepidity of thought rarely makes a states- 
man: rather is it the capacity to shape the material at hand that is a test of his 
worth. Itis in this that Metternich’s geniuslay. He could use so well what there 
was touse. It is because he never invented anything that he achieved so much.” 


Such sayings as this last and, elsewhere :— 


“The blind eye and the deaf ear are for diplomats not defects but virtues. 
Metternich had both the blind eye and the deaf ear.” 

“The amazing thing in Metternich’s conservatism is that where it was neces- 
sary to find a new solution for an old problem he would find it and could. . . 
break fresh ground with remarkable skill.” 
are outstanding examples of the author’s gift for penetrating the essence 
of the power of the most enigmatic as well as the greatest statesman of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. And all these dicta are com- 
pletely illustrated by the events which give them occasion. 

To return to the Congress of Vienna. Miss du Coudray begins with 
a lively account of the scenic accessories among which the great lumin- 
aries moved, which only one who had drunk deeply of the “ sources ” 
could have written. (But she rather misses the best joke of all—namely, 
that this most famous of all Congresses never really took place; it 
can hardly be said to have been a Congress at all, for it never once met. 
Postponed againand again until the Great Powers should be unanimous— 
once they had agreed among themselves, it was felt to be unnecessary 
that it should come together at all.) 

Miss du Coudray then lays down with luminous precision the 
questions dealt with at Vienna, but her account of the actual negotia- 
tions lacks both clearness and completeness. One would like to know 
Metternich’s attitude towards the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
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Eastern question (which was certainly raised by Alexander at Vienna) 

above all why he allowed himself to fall along with Castlereagh into the 
trap mischievously set by Talleyrand, which resulted in the Secret 
Treaty of 3 Jan., 1815, between Austria, England and France, ip 
order to enforce upon Russia and Prussia at the sword’s point a settle. 
ment as regards Poland and Saxony almost directly the reverse of that 
which Castlereagh had come to Vienna to establish. That Alexander 
and Frederick William came eventually to terms was of course not 
owing to the treaty, which was only divulged when Napoleon found 
it among Louis XVIII’s effects during the Hundred Days. Miss du 
Coudray makes no attempt to detail the steps by which they had been 
brought to terms, and barely alludes to the fact that the crisis had been 
already passed some days before the date of this precious treaty, which 
was, therefore, as unnecessary as it was dangerous. Presumably 
Metternich signed to please Castlereagh and Talleyrand in one of those 
fits of opportunist irresponsibility to which he was occasionally liable, 
while, with that uncanny prescience which was his more Le 
characteristic, he foresaw that even if it came out, no great harm woul 

result. Nor does the author quite do justice to Alexander’s mag. 
nanimity in so completely forgiving Metternich when he knew all. In 
fact, she is generally rather unfair to him, as well as—by the way— 
to Canning. 

This is a book so packed with facts and ideas that it is scarcely 
worth reading if it is not read twice,-and not, perhaps, worth reading at 
all by one who does not bring to its perusal a fairly thorough knowledge, 
from other sources, of what happened. Itis because the reviewer claims 
to have fulfilled these two conditions in the case of the section dealing 
with the Congress, that he has chosen that as an example of the limita. 
tions as well as the merits of the book. But, as Miss du Coudray points 
out, the great work of Metternich’s life for the peace of Europe has to be 
studied as a whole in order to be fully understood. And it may safely 
be said that no one who wishes to understand it can dispense with a 
perusal of this remarkable book. A. F. FREMANTLE. 


Governor Arthur’s Convict System : Van Diemen’s Land, 1824-36. By 
Witu1am Dovetass ForsytH. (Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies, No. 10.) 1935. xv +213 pp. Longmans. 7s. 64. 

Australia and England : A Study in Imperial Relations. By HEnry 
L. Haty. 1934. xii -+ 320 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Forsyt has carried out a neat and scholarly piece of research 
upon a topic which, perhaps because it has been found repellent, has been 
unduly neglected by Australian historians. It is important that a 
sound and enlightened judgment should be formed of the working of 
the system of convict transportation to Australia, for it certainly left 
a deep mark upon Australian history. Such a book as Mr. Forsyth’s 
will help greatly towards enlightenment on the subject, for it is 
thorough, objective, and clear and workmanlike in style. Colonel 
George Arthur was perhaps the most efficient administrator the convict 
system in Australia ever Sans but Mr. Forsyth does not allow it many 
merits even under him. Indeed, he brings out well how Arthur was 
favoured by economic circumstances: the demand for “ assigned 
servants ” was keen enough to make the threat of withdrawal an effec- 
tive measure of control, but not so far in advance of the supply as to 
create an urgent need for free immigration to supplement the convict 
labour. Mr. Forsyth is perhaps a little inclined to blame Arthur, where 
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he should blame the Government and public opinion of Great Britain, 
for delaying abolition and retarding social progress by the very efficiency 
of his system; but in the main his judgments appear to be sound. 
The book appears to be entirely free from mistakes of fact, but unfor- 
tunately the printer and proof-reader have had a number of lapses. 
It is also unfortunate that room has not been found for a map. 

Dr. Hall’s book is more ambitious. It is a contribution, which 
students of British colonial history cannot afford to reglect, to the study 
of the process by which one group of self-governing colonies attained, 
not unity—the author has written upon that subject in an earlier vol- 
ume—but “ Dominion status.” After dealing with the Australian 
background and with the Colonial Office as the authority in Great 
Britain primarily responsible for relations with Australia, Mr. Hall 

s to a discussion of ‘‘ attempts to solve the problem of Imperial 
relations ” and of “the evolution of Imperial relations.” He makes 
many good points : he shows, for example, that the neutrality proposal 
of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy in 1869-70, impracticable though it was, 
was more significant than some historians have allowed; that a “ dis- 
trust of things English ” was a factor to be reckoned with long after the 
grant of responsible government ; that even the epoch-making Colonial 
Conference of 1887 was at first viewed with suspicion as a subtle method 
of bringing about Imperial federation. He shows a capacity to appreci- 
ate both the Colonial Office and the Australian point of view, and his 
general conclusion is sound in substance, if tentative in form: ‘‘ We 
interpret the evidence to mean that those who led or wished to lead the 
Australian community were groping their way towards a solution.” 
In these circumstances an account that was too clear-cut in its outlines 
would no doubt be a serious misinterpretation of the history; but in 
the opinion of the present reviewer Mr. Hall would have clarified the 
subject further if he had adopted a chronological rather than a topical 
arrangement. This would no doubt have raised the question whether 
such a subtle, elusive force as public opinion is best studied over a wide 
range of years such as this—sixty at least, though Mr. Hall does not 
assign himself any definite chronological limits. His materials have 
been extensive, but the reader is left with the feeling that Mr. Hall’s 
diggings will be profitably worked over again by subsequent scholars. 
Nor does he make the most of his material from a literary point of view. 
He has written an extremely useful book, but he has perhaps missed 
a chance of writing a book of first-rate importance. W. P. MorRELL. 


The Squatting Age in Australia (1835-1847). By Srernen HENRY 
Roperts. 1935. x-+ 455 pp. Melbourne: University Press 
(London: Milford). 21s. 


ProressoR RoBERTS now offers a complete study of that most 
important aspect and period of Australian history which he handled so 
suggestively in volume vit of the “‘ Cambridge History of the British 
Empire.” In a modest preface to his book he explains that it is in the 
main based on a draft which was completed many years ago, and that 
he regards it merely as “ preliminary monograph on a neglected period 
in Australian history.” In fact, his book reveals the substance of that 
eat and it is, in addition, an important contribution to imperial 

ry and to the economic history of western society in the nineteenth 
century. It establishes an admirable relation between the special 
conditions of place and local circumstance, and the general conditions 
of economic interdependency characteristic of European civilisation in 
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that period. A short early chapter gives a masterly analysis of the 
European wool trade, thus revealing the causes and the force of the 
demand which gave the “ squatters” their opportunity. Squatter jg 
an old English word which is still sometimes used to describe unauthor. 
ised cottagers who have occupied common or waste lands. In America 
the same word was used from 1800 or earlier to describe backwoodsmen 
who had settled on public land without permission. But when the 
word came into general use in New South Wales in the early ’thirtieg 
it connoted also moral reprobation ; the squatter was not only a tres. 
passer, but a cattle thief and an enemy of the honest settler. The word 
kept this evil connotation for a few years only. The irresistible impulse 
to ‘‘ put everything on four feet ’” and to open the eastern interior of 
Australia for grazing overleapt the boundaries drawn by the official 
policy of ‘“ concentration.” From about 1836 onwards the name 
squatter was used for any flockmaster, great or small (but especially 
the great), who had driven his stock beyond the Nineteen Counties 
into territory officially closed to settlement. The early squatters 
(inside the Nineteen Counties or outside them) were technically tres. 
passers on Crown lands. Their expansion raises two questions which 
Dr. Roberts clearly and satisfactorily handles. ‘The first question— 
the stages of their advance, its routes and its extent—he answers with 
the aid of excellent maps. The second question is concerned with the 
legal and political position of the squatters and their position in 
Australian society. In 1836 they’ were enabled to secure 
rights (unlimited in extent) on payment of a licence fee of £10. Their 
occupation of land was henceforth legal. But it was insecure, a revoe- 
able privilege which guaranteed to no man future opportunity or 
compensation for his past endeavour. The squatters had in justice a 
claim upon the community, but they pressed it to exaggerated lengths 
which would have mortgaged to them the future of the country. 
Dr. Roberts describes the struggle of interests and principles which was 
also a struggle of dominating personalities—for the Crown and the com- 
munity of the future, Governor Gipps: for the squatters, Wentworth 
and (erratically) Lowe, later Viscount Sherbrooke and a Gladstonian 
minister. 

Dr. Roberts traces in detail this clash and its outcome ; but he also 
finds time to illuminate the general economic development (it was 
extraordinarily one-sided) of the country, and to describe the technique 
and the social life of squatting. The style is clear and vivid; but the 
author is rather too fond of exclamation marks. W. K. Hancock. 


Before the War. Studies in Diplomacy. By G.P.Goocn, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Vol. 1. The Grouping of the Powers. 1936. viii + 438 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 10s. 

No reader of History requires any introduction to Dr. Gooch’s 
works. His latest volume is assured of a warm welcome everywhere for 
what it in fact is: an invaluable contribution to the controversy that 
has for long raged and still rages over the origins of the General War 
of 1914-18. Few can equal and none excel Dr. Gooch in encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the vast literature of the subject ; and by “ literature’ 
is meant not merely memoirs and biographies, historical and diplomatic 
monographs, but also that primary source of all diplomatic history— 
the correspondence exchanged between Foreign Ministries and diploma- 
tic representatives abroad. Knowledge is nevertheless merely the raw 
material of scholarship. It must be sifted and co-ordinated before it 
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can be of real and immediate service to students. In addition, if it is 
tobe made accessible to a wider public, it must be presented in a lucid 
attractive form. It is the outstanding merit of these essays in 
; tic history that their appeal is at least as great for the general 
ic as it is for the narrower circle of specialists. At a time when the 
necessity for an informed public opinion on foreign affairs was never 
more urgent than it is to-day it is impossible to overrate the service 
rendered to that cause by Dr. Gooch in publishing these studies. 

The angle of approach to his subject chosen by Dr. Gooch is an 
uusualone. Indeed, it would be truer to say “ the angles ” rather than 
“the angle” of approach. For in this volume Dr. Gooch aims at 
reconstructing “ the story of the coming of the war” from the several 

ints of the leading actors. In order to achieve this aim he 
successively surveys the pre-War European political scene from the 
points of view held by five of the principal statesmen—Lansdowne, 
Deleassé, Biilow, Iswolsky and Aehrenthal. Dr. Gooch expressly 
warns his readers in his Preface that the five chapters composing the 
t volume “ are neither miniature biographies nor essays in psy- 
chological interpretation. As the sub-title proclaims, they are studies 
indiplomacy and nothing more.”’ The omission of an Italian name from 
the list of statesmen is explained very simply by “ the absence of an 
outstanding figure.’”’ Nevertheless the change-over on the part of 
Italy from the Triple Alliance to the Triple Entente receives its due 
meed of attention in the studies of Delcassé’s and Biilow’s diplomacy. 
The method chosen by Dr. Gooch is obviously open to criticism on the 
ground that it involves recapitulation. Dr. Gooch meets such criticism 
imadvance by declaring that recapitulation is not necessarily a matter 
for regret. “For it is a bracing intellectual discipline to approach 
the study of complicated international situations from different points 
of view, and thus to realise what a strong case every actor in the drama 
believes himself to possess.’” No one who has ever made the smallest 
study of an international problem can fail to share Dr. Gooch’s belief 
inthe salutary and tonic effects of a conscientious endeavour to under- 
stand the other man’s point of view. Moreover, the present volume 
derives a certain piquancy from the fact that there are always four other 
points of view to the one immediately under consideration, and that 
uniformity of outlook is seldom to be found even among the members 
of an alliance. 

It is obviously impossible to take in everything on a canvas of such 
magnitude at a single glance. But if it is permissible to select any one 
study for special mention where all are equally good then it must be 
“ Aehrenthal” to which the title of primus inter pares is given. For 
almost the first time in any language there is to be found here an ade- 
quate and judicial analysis of Aehrenthal’s hotly debated policy. It 
istherefore of especial interest to find that Dr. Gooch has felt the attract- 
ive force of a man of whom he says: “ There is no more arresting figure 
among European statesmen of the post-Bismarckian era.” Neverthe- 
less Aehrenthal posthumously bears a heavy load of responsibility for 
the creation of a situation that directly gave rise to the General War of 
1914-18. His policy also set the axe to the tottering foundations of 
the Habsburg realm. In comparison with certain other contemporary 
statesmen who held exaggerated opinions of their own abilities Aehren- 
thal at least “knew his own mind and had the courage of his con- 
victions.” Of these other statesmen the self-laudatory Prince von 
Bilow is an outstanding example. Even Dr. Gooch, who is usually so 
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sparing of blame, cannot withold his censure. “ The position of Ger. 
many was indubitably weaker in 1909 than in 1897, and even a successor 
wiser than himself would have been unable to repair the mischief that 
he had wrought or failed to prevent.” Is it not, however, to 
impartiality too far to declare : “‘ Never for a moment throughout his 
twelve years of office did Biilow desire war or take a step which directly 
threatened the preservation of peace’? What of his Moroccan policy ? 
Did it not involve a direct threat to European peace? That Biilow did 
not desire war is certain. It is no less certain that he was not afraid 
of playing with its possibility if he thought that by doing so something 
might be gained that would otherwise be lost. He himself has written 
on this subject as follows (Memoirs, 11, p. 104) : “ I did not desire war 
with France either then or later, because I knew that every serious 
conflict in Europe would lead to a world war. But I did not hesitate to 
confront France with the possibility of war, because I had confidence in 
my own skill and caution ” (my italics). 

Of the three other studies it is only possible to say that Dr. Gooch 
manages with almost superhuman detachment and enviable skill to 
present the British, French and Russian standpoints in similar fashion 
to the Austrian and German points of view. His careful study of Lans. 
downe’s tenure of the Foreign Office is specially welcome. Until now 
Lansdowne has hardly been appreciated at his true worth. Full justice 
is done to him by Dr. Gooch in the words: “ By his breadth of con. 
ception, his firmness, his conciliatory temper, his skilful technique, he 
had won high rank among British Foreign Secretaries. His undeviating 
principle was suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 

It is indeed good to learn that the present volume is to be followed 
by another containing studies of Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Sazonoff and Berchtold. This would, therefore, seem to be an opportune 
moment in which to express the hope that Dr. Gooch will also include 
in that volume his considered estimate, based upon his immense re- 
searches, of the varying degrees of responsibility shared among Euro- 
pean statesmen for the occurrence of the catastrophe of 1914. “ States- 
men of the pre-war world cannot be classified into saints and sinners,” 
Dr. Gooch roundly declares, “and in surveying their performances 
moral indignation is out of place.” That is an opinion that invites 
discussion and from which it is possible to dissent. Nevertheless, and 
whatever one’s attitude to Dr. Gooch’s statement may be, the historian 
has surely a judicial function to discharge. Who—if not he—is to deter- 
mine the ultimate responsibility for international events ¢ 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


Gustav Stresemann. His Diaries, Letters, and Papers. Edited and 
Translated by Eric Surron. Vol. 1. 1935. xxviii + 506 pp. 
Macmillan. 25s. 

The Fall of the German Republic. A Political Study. By R. T. CuaRK. 
1935. 494 pp. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


I read together these two volumes cast a flood of light upon the 
immediate background to the present German political situation. Mr. 
Clark writes from a definitely Liberal standpoint and with two avowed 
preconceptions : “ firstly, that the collapse of the Republic was not at 
all inevitable except in the sense that, events being causally connected, 
any event is the result of past events ; and secondly, that the fall of the 
Republic and the consequent establishment in the key-state of Central 
Europe of a dictatorship, however noble, in place of a democracy, 
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however vile, is an event to be deplored.” Furthermore, Mr. Clark 
daims that, within the limitations imposed upon him by his Liberal 
traditions and beliefs, he has sought to be impartial both in his estima- 
tion of men and of events. It is just exactly here that a critic with some 
knowledge of Germany, and German politicians, in the years covered 
by this study feels most disposed to controvert certain of Mr. Clark’s 
numerous and trenchant judgments. But criticism is disarmed by 
Mr. Clark’s ingenuous claim to have achieved a reasonable modicum 
of impartiality by reason of the fact that those to whom the book was 
submitted in manuscript “ violently objected, for one reason or another, 
tonearly every main judgment in it, and that the chief ground of objec- 
tion seemed to be what one of them described as “‘ complete instability 
of political view.” It is therefore hardly necessary to add that this is 
not a book for those—if indeed there are any such left—whose opinions 
on German affairs remain unformed and who seek a scientific estimation 
of the causes that led National Socialism to triumph over the Weimar 
Republic. There can be no question, on the other hand, of the stimu- 
lative value of Mr. Clark’s judgments on men and events for those who 
have already obtained some knowledge either at first hand or through 
other studies of the history of the ill-fated German Republic. Of the 
economic background to political events Mr. Clark deliberately says 
little or nothing. In his opinion “‘ the economic factor was not a decisive 
one; if it had been, the history of these fifteen years would have been 
very different and possibly much more easily understood.” The exact 
influence of economics upon politics is capable of argument. Neverthe- 
less, without wishing necessarily to accord the predominant part in the 
evolution of post-War Germany to economic conditions, it would seem 
that Mr. Clark is almost wilfully pushing the balance far over in the 
other direction. 

It is his insistence upon the primary importance of the political— 
the emotional—as opposed to the economic element in German national 
life that gives to Mr. Clark’s portrait studies of German politicians and 
statesmen their virility and interest. There was indeed only one among 
them deserving of the name of statesman—Gustav Stresemann. If 
Stresemann had lived, it is possible that Hitler might never have become 
dictator: for Stresemann had something that can justly be called 
“Bismarckian ” in his personality. Although Mr. Clark’s portrait of 
him is brilliant and lifelike, it is to Stresemann’s own writings and 
a (excellently translated and edited by Mr. Eric Sutton, who has 

prefaced the volume with an admirable introductory survey of 
Stresemann’s life) that one must turn to learn at first-hand his views 
on the occupation of the Ruhr, his account of his brief Chancellorship in 
1923, and his narrative of events at the London Conference in August 
1924, to single out only two or three of the more important topics 
touched uponin this first of three volumescontaining his literary remains. 
Stresemann had himself intended to write the history of his unwearying 
fight for German equality within the European Concert. His intentions 
were fated to remain unfulfilled. It therefore fell to his literary exec- 
utors, Herren Bernhard, Goetz and Wiegler, to edit and publish the 
material that Stresemann had painstakingly collected for that purpose. 
Mr. Eric Sutton’s translation is made from the German original Gustav 
mn: Vermdchtnis (not Vormédchtnis, as is erroneously printed 
in the Editor’s Note to the present volume), published in three volumes 
in Berlin in the years 1932-34, and his excisions have been confined 
to matter that was solely of interest to Stresemann’s fellow-countrymen. 
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The present volume is in effect a history—indeed, almost a dajj 
record—of Stresemann’s activities from the opening of the year 1993 
down to the close of the year 1924. As such it must be numbered am 
the primary sources for the history both of German domestic and forej 
policy and of European diplomacy during those two eventful years, 
Of Stresemann himself the impression left upon the mind of a reader jg 
that best expressed by Aristide Briand’s words “ Je l’aime bien, Ie 
docteur . . .” uttered as he watched Stresemann—mortally ill—slow} 
making his way down the staircase of the Quai D’Orsay after affixing 
his signature to the Kellogg Pact. Ian F. D. Morrow, 


History Teaching for To-day. By Ertc C. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 1985, 
ix + 188 pp. Nisbet. 4s. 6d. 


To see men as they are, to study them in their solitude and in their 
co-operation, at their best and at their worst—if this be the purpose of 
History, then surely the proper study of this present age is History. 
To walk aright in the world to-day, among the half-truths of party pro. 
paganda and the monstrous shapes of party heroes, it becomes increas. 
ingly urgent that we should understand the exact measure of persons, 
the force of their purposes and the weight of their prejudices. It is 
easier to learn the truth about things than about persons ; but this isa 
world of persons, and the duty which it lays upon the historian is that 
he should seek understanding. 

This—the orthodox doctrine of history—is endangered to-day by 
certain tendencies in its teaching. Dr. Walker’s book is therefore parti- 
cularly pertinent, since he is concerned, not with the niceties of techni- 
que, but with the whole philosophy of history in action. How can we so 
direct young and living persons to the study of persons that they may 
themselves walk wisely in a world of persons? By scrupulous integrity 
and a truthful balance of values, says Dr. Walker, by Truth in the in- 
ward parts of history. 

“The purpose of this book is to examine the phenomena, to com- 
prehend neglect, to analyse difficulties and to suggest remedies.” The 
author has collected his material over a period of years from the stuff 
of the classroom, the text-book and the examination, and he has medi- 
tated upon what he has gathered. This has brought him to a deep dis- 
satisfaction, not so much with the exaggerated howler of the examina- 
tion, as with the ordinary schoolroom statement, so half-digested in its 
truth, and yet so often left unchallenged. This goes back to a funda- 
mental unreality which can be traced through so much history teaching 
—unreality in language which covers complex and exciting action with 
an outworn cliché; unreality in that terrible biographical method of 
the Junior schools which carves out of history a grotesquely simple row 
of wooden pegs ; unreality in the isolated treatment of political and mili- 
tary event, and in the complete hiatus between the dead event and the 
living present. 

It is significant of the situation to-day that Dr. Walker’s second and 
third chapters are entitled ‘‘War and Patriotism,” and “ Modern 
Problems.” Here before the austerity of his judgments few modem 
methods of journalistic and propagandist education will stand. Wats, 
exploits, heroes must be tested by one standard alone—their own in- 
herent worthiness or triviality, and no enhancement of the truth to 
serve patriotic sentiment can be tolerated. A lively interest m all 
human endeavour, whether peaceful or belligerent, and a high regard 
for all human personality form the only sure basis for sentiment. 
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Out of the tangle of these vexed questions Dr. Walker develops his 
own historic values. The first essential in history teaching is that it 
should be concrete and detailed. The reason why battles have always 
been most popular is, he declares, because they do present a vivid and 
complete scene, whereas other topics tend to be treated in fragmentary 
and ised fashion. Here he touches a point of great importance : 
children do demand a completeness which we have learned to forego. 
The outline sketch of a movement is not for them an artistic unity, for 
it touches too many situations and does not complete any picture. 
If, on the other hand, they can set the actor against his background with 
some degree of completeness, they can enter into the situation and gain a 
rich experience. For such a treatment the material is available not only 
for the military exploits of man, but also for a wealth of his other adven- 


d pursuits. 

Rod, , Dr. Walker emphasises integrity of thought and judgment. 
Here one must recognise at once that bias is inevitable and proper in 
the interpretation of history. Truth lies rather in the awareness of the 
mixed processes by which our judgments are formed, than in the attempt 
to preserve our minds untinged. Here, the author shows us, the study 
of history should be seen as a preparation for modern life. It should 
show us “ that few persons or causes are entirely black or white,”’ and 
“that there is always a reason for vilification or flattery.” His analysis 
af coloured material which masquerades as history in books and news- 

on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is most provocative. 
fr the presence of widespread campaigns to dress up party causes as 
universal truth, the best armour to-day is that of knowledge—know- 
ledge of the methods by which the mind is enslaved. Here there is a real 
work waiting for the teacher who will seek the truth in himself, and dis- 
cuss with his pupils the formation of his own and their views. 

To stress awareness of the way in which sentiments and attachments 
are formed as one of the cardinal lessons of history, would suggest a 
purely negative perfection as its goal—namely, the mind freed from all 

loyalties and set above emotion. The wisest thing about Dr. 
Walker’s book is his belief that truer loyalties spring from the soil of 
truthful and intimate knowledge than from the forcing frames of unreal 
heroies. He passes thus to a study of local history, and one realises 
that there is an organic connection between his chapters on patriotism 
and these which follow. If conventional and unreal attitudes often 
issue from the second-hand stuff of the political course, in the enterprise 
of building up a complete and first-hand knowledge of the district lie 
the beginnings of a truer patriotism, “‘ too quiet, too insignificant . . . 
for flag-waving or popular bravado.” Here affection is based upon an 
ing which includes the unobtrusive as well as the spectac- 

ular, the domestic as well as the romantic, the sordid as well as the 


It should be understood that, in this view, local history becomes not 
so much a special course as an attitude and a method bearing upon any 
work. Dr. Walker would not see the introduction of more local history 
courses to balance the general, of social to balance the political, and of 
aivies to balance the past. He would, rather, see the recognition of 
certain values in all history courses—that all happenings spring from 
the soil of actuality, that ordinary men have played their part as well 
wextraordinary, that every historical road aa in a modern reality. 

These are not new ideas. The wise teacher has for years recognised 
them in his selection and treatment of subject-matter. Dr. Walker's 
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book may inspire in him a new thoughtfulness and discrimination, Ty 
the young teacher it will open up possibilities of which he may h 
have been aware, and in its detailed excursion into local history parti. 
cularly, should be a valuable guide. One stumbles sometimes over the 
inability to clinch an argument which makes the book obscure at ti 
but its very tentativeness has value in that it compels to thought. Dr, 
Walker has tried to clarify certain values against the present. political 
background of world affairs ; this inevitably limits the scope of his book, 
but as a guide in history teaching for to-day he proves himself both 
sincere and understanding. M. E. Rexves, 


The Victoria County History of Rutland. Vol. 1. Edited by the late 
W. Pacs. xliv + 284 pp. London: St. Catherine’s Pregg, 
£3 3s. 

The Victoria County History of Sussex. Vol. ur. Edited by L. F, 
SALZMANN. xiii + 169 pp. Oxford University Press (for the 
University of London). £2 2s. 

A History of Carmarthenshire. Vol. 1. Edited by Sm J. E. Lioyn, 
xix + 375 pp. Cardiff: William Lewis. 30s. 

THE appearance of the first two of these books demonstrates 
changes already noticed in these pages. The Rutland volume is the 
last to be published with Dr. Page’s name as editor on the title-page, 
It contains a short memoir of the editor written by Sir Charles ion 
and a bibliography of Dr. Page’s writings compiled by Miss A. §. 
Roberts. The Sussex volume is edited by Mr. L. F. Salzmann, and is 
published from the Institute of Historical Research. Both volumes 
reveal the hand of Dr. Page, for at the time of his death the Sussex 
volume was in the press, and Mr. Salzmann took over the work of 
revision and completion. Thus, so far, continuity has not been broken, 
and save in the matter of size, it remains to be seen whether under 
the new direction there is going to be a wide departure from the methods 
characteristic of earlier volumes. 

In subject-matter these two volumes continue the work already 
begun for the two counties. The Rutland volume is concerned with 
the topographical survey of the county, dealing with the Soke of Oak- 
ham, the hundreds of Martinsley and Alstoe, Wrandike and East 
Hundred. The Sussex volume will perhaps have a more general 
effect, for it is devoted to a survey of the historically interesting - 
of Chichester. After a survey of Romano-British Sussex by 38. E. 
Winbolt, which brings together the results of modern archwological 
work, the City is dealt with in a joint effort, the work of the late 
Professor E. Levett continued after her death by Dr. Page. There are 
further contributions on The Port, by A. M. Melville, Kingsham b 
D. K. Clarke, and a very thorough study of the Cathedral by W. H. 
Godfrey. Readers consulting this work for illustrations of general 
history will find much that is of interest ranging through the centuries 
of Chichester’s history. Both volumes have the usual references, 
maps, and illustrations. Now that the change-over has been effected 
we may hope that the continuation of this great project will be carried 
on reasonably quickly, and we wish the Institute of Historical 
success in the important, and onerous, enterprise that it has undertaken. 

The pioneers of the V.C.H. may see the sincerest form of “Lop 
in the volume guided through the press by Sir J. E. 
Carmarthenshire is by no means the least important of the Welsh 
counties; its history is not lacking in interest or importance, 
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yet it has had to wait until now for a history of itself. Perhaps the 
delay has been a gain, for it has meant that the writer and his con- 
tributors have been able to work on a good model. The scheme of 
the work is like that of V.C.H. volumes. There is an introduction 
with sections on the Physiographical Background by E. G. Bowen, 
ies and Local Divisions by the Editor, Dialects by T. G. 
Jones. Sir Cyril Fox, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and others deal with the 
istoric and Roman periods; the Editor writes on The Age of the 
Native Princes, 400—1282—and a very clear account of a complicated 
narrative it is—and Mr. D. L. Evans provides a scholarly and readable 
chapter on The Later Middle Ages, 1282-1536. Lastly, there is a 
chapter on Castles, Boroughs, and Religious Houses by A. L. Richards. 
Editor and contributors have combined to produce a volume of great 
interest and of a high standard of scholarship. It would not be right 
to ignore the main contributor. This work has been made possible 
the efforts of the London Carmarthenshire Society, which in 
1930 decided to undertake the task of providing an authoritative 
history of the county. The scheme has justified the Society. It is 
to be hoped that other London County Societies will emulate the 
aithusiasm for history of the Carmarthenshire Society. 

May we suggest that some of them would do valuable work by 
assisting the Institute of Historical Research in the volumes that still 
have to be written before the Victoria County History will be complete. 

C. H. WiLLiaMs. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The History of Jewish Christianity, by Hugh J. Schonfield (Duck- 
worth, 7s. 6d.), is a pioneering work in what has, unhappily, been con- 
sidered a bypath in the history of Christianity. Church historians 
have been content to consider the transition from the predominantly 
Jewish Church of the first century to the predominantly, indeed almost 
exclusively, Gentile Church of the second to have been a natural and 
inevitable transition. The result has been that the history of Christians 
who still considered themselves members of the Jewish people has been 
set aside as of noimportance. Jewish Christianity is considered to have 
fulfilled its usefulness in the Apostolic Age in providing a background 
for the development of a universal Church. In fact, though the Jewish 
Church did fall into heresies of various kinds, it has played a larger 
role in history than has been recognised, and this role Mr. Schonfield 
sets himself to trace. 

The book falls easily into three sections. A Jewish Christian Church 
survived in Palestine and the surrounding countries until the Mahom- 
edan period. Then it vanishes. Of its literature we know what little 
Jerome and Epiphanius have preserved by accident, and a few manu- 
“3 have been discovered in recent years. 

e second part of the book traces the lives of individual Jewish 
Christians during the period intervening between this disappearance 
and the refounding of a ‘‘ Hebrew Christian Church ” in the nineteenth 
century. Apart from their birth there is little to distinguish these men 
from others, except perhaps that their Jewish origin made them especi- 
ally careful not to betray any leanings to Judaism. Mr, Schontield 
traces their rdéle in the Disputations of the Middle Ages, and the part 
one of them, Nicholas of Lynn, better known as Nicholas of Lyra 
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(so says Mr. Schonfield, though I do not know the authority for the 
statement), played in the preparation of the Reformation. Apart from 
individuals, however, Jewish Christianity was responsible for “a s 
procession across the face of Europe from the Caucasian mountains to 
the Alps.” From them Paul of Samosata learned his doctrines, and 
from the Paulicians ‘“‘came the Thonraki, Josephinists, Bogomils, 
Cathars, Albigenses and Waldenses.”’ 

The third part traces the foundations of the new group of Christians, 
largely the products of Protestant Missionary activity, who did not 
wish to abandon their Jewish heritage in accepting a Jewish Messiah. 

The book, particularly the second part, suffers from shortness, 
but that is probably not the author’s fault. Much more can still be 
written about the medieval period which would be of interest. But 
Mr. Schonfield is to be congratulated on an excellent beginning. If 
the book runs to a second edition, and I hope it will, I trust he will 
either include a subject index, or at least headings to the chapters, 


J. W. P. 


The Roman Invasions : A Saga of the Caledonian Race, by L.O. Pitblado 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s.), is full of the phantasms of that Celtic twilight 
which, judging by a number of recent publications, has settled rather 
heavily over certain parts of Scotland in the last few years. The Silures 
are removed from their Welsh strongholds to Galloway, the island 
of Ierne is no longer “ holy Ireland’ but has become Caledonia north 
of the Forth and Clyde canal, and Camulodunum is taken from the 
Belge and planted at Camelon near Stirling. Mr. Pitblado fears that 
his view may appear “ like heresy tilting against pedagogic truth.” He 
practically asks to be labelled a crank, and it would be a pity to deny 
him that satisfaction. O. B. 


Mr. B. C. Bouttrr’s Robert Grossetéte (S.P.C.K., 5s.) meets plea- 
santly and adequately the purpose for which presumably it was in- 
tended—namely, to excite the interest of readers unfamiliar with the 
medieval church in one of its most commanding and attractive figures. 
The writer is an enthusiast for his hero, has translated or summarised 
many contemporary authorities (in one case versifying and dramatising 
Matthew Paris) and has illustrated his text with five of his own draw- 
ings, the most notable being that of the carving on a fragment of 
Grossetéte’s ruined shrine at Lincoln (facing p. 133). The professional 
historian may find himself a trifle irritated by a portrait without 
shadows ; by the rather uncritical treatment of evidence ; by sweeping 
statements such as that ‘‘ the justice of the State under such mon- 
archs as Henry III . . . was but a self-seeking perversion of justice” 
(p. 67), or that ‘“‘ no one questioned ”’ the rightness of pluralities (p. 37), 
a misrepresentation of facts all the more startling since Miss Lang's 
recent study of the effect of the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council 
in England has shown clearly that the twenty-ninth decree, forbidding 
pluralities except in special cases, was a favourite in English episcopal 
legislation of Henry III’s reign. There are also anachronisms of phrase, 
such as “ Lady Leicester” for the wife of Earl Simon de Montfort 
(p. 98), or “ the Vatican ” as synonym for the Papacy (p. 73). It was 
not ‘in Gascony” that the elder Montfort campaigned against the 
Albigenses (p. 10) and Dominicans did not wear a “ black gown 
(p. 16), though they put on the black cloak and hood over their white 
habits on solemn occasions. However, these and other possible entti- 
cisms may retire into the background in comparison with the gratitude 
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every lover of the Middle Ages must feel to Mr. Boulter for one unforget- 
table little story he tells. He was drawing in the transept at Lincoln 
where Grossetéte’s body lies, and a verger told him how, only a few 
ago, when the gg See being removed, he raised the stone lid 
of Grossetéte’s coffin. ‘‘ There he lay, with his hands folded on his 
preast, looking at me.” H. J. 


Makers of England, Books 11 and 11, Early and Later Modern Times, 
by N. H. Gibbs and L. W. T. Gibbs (Milford, 2s. each), purport 
to be a series of biographies covering the period 1485 to the end of 
Victoria ; their aim is to “ arouse the personal interest” of boys and 

iris of eleven to fifteen years, whilst giving sufficient political frame- 
work to bind the whole together. The authors are disappointing in the 
light of this declared aim. They really present a body of political 
history, fed on the staple food of elementary political text-books, with 
a clothing of biographical form which is very often thin. The arrange- 
ment of material follows well-worn lines, and the adaptation of style 
to suit the young folks is not good. There are some hundred illustra- 
tions, but they are of very mixed quality, both in subject-matter and 
efficiency of reproduction. Also, the Great Hall at Hampton Court 
to-day is not ‘‘ Wolsey’s Hall,” which was demolished in Henry VIII's 
reign. There is undoubtedly much useful information in the books, 
but they scarcely achieve their purpose. 

The same criticism, failure to achieve avowed purpose, may be 
levied against Britain in the Eighteenth Century 1688 to 1815, by M. W. 

inge and D. S. Perry, being Book tv of “ Life and Progress ” 
Histories (A. & C. Black, 3s.). The book is an efficient School Certificate 
history, though slight for the purpose in parts, and there are one or 
two surprising statements; for instance, the Tory victory in the 1698 
elections was not followed by the replacement of the Whig ministry 
by Tories. But the authors lay themselves open to serious criticism 
when they say that the aim in their minds is “ to trace the stages by 
which the social, economic and scientific structure of modern society 
has come into existence,” after which they go on to write a book in 
which under forty pages, out of over two hundred, are devoted to such 
material, as distinct from that more strictly political. There are ex- 
cellent chapters on Social Life, the Arts, Religion and Philosophy, and 
Seience, chapters which would have deserved unstinted praise as a 
relief to purely political narrative in a political history, but a declared 
aim should be treated more seriously than the authors have treated it. 
They err much less in the thirty-eight illustrations and the three time 
charts, which are excellent and to the point. 


British History from 1485 to 1782, by Kingston Derry (Bell, 4s. 6d.), 
is an eminently praiseworthy example of the best type of School Cer- 
tifieate text-book. The style is clear and easy, the arrangement 
good; the subject-matter is up to date, well selected and ced. 
At intervals there are special economic sections under century headings, 
occupying ninety pages in all, which have had equal care. There are 
eighteen maps and an index of real utility. A few detached suggestions 
may be of use. The map of the Wars in the Netherlands on p. 231 
would have meant much more had the vital rivers and highlands been 
shown. Doubt may be cast on a few statements. Can the Common Law 
judges of James I’s reign be said to have “ upheld the supremacy of law 
over all persons, whether King or subject”? Can it be said the Whi 
Junto (a) was “really the beginning of the Cabinet as an inform 
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committee ”’ or (b) was “‘ entrusted by the King with the general govern. 
ment of the country”’? The account of Cromwell’s foreign policy ig 
not very satisfactory. But perhaps the only really important criticism 
of the book is that some teachers will find constitutional history dealt 
with rather less thoroughly than they would like in parts. Incidentally, 
Messrs. Bell and Sons should see to it that pp. 81-9 are not given 
twice. But to pick out the weak spots in Dr. Derry’s book is difficult, 
whilst the quoting of abundant examples of outstanding sound and 
common-sense text is very easy. To select at random from practically 
any section, the treatment of the early Stuarts is good ; it is pleasant to 
find praise given where it is due to the administration during the 
Eleven Years’ Tyranny. The causes of the American War are well 
handled. The admirable quotations at the head of each chapter 
deserve special mention; they are picturesque and eminently useful 
and thought provoking as essay titles. Why does not Dr. Derry persist 
in them in the economic sections? The book can be very heartily 
recommended. B. G. 


PRoFEssoR VANDER LINDEN tells us in the preface to L’ Hégémonie 
Européenne—Peériode Italo-Espagnole (Paris: de Boccard, 40 fr.) that he 
was the pupil and friend of Henri Pirenne, and that his master went 
through the proofs during his last illness. The book is therefore to some 
extent sponsored by one of the greatest masters of historical science that 
the twentieth century has known. It is part of a series that bears the 
challenging title of “‘Histoiredu Monde.” A note tells us that the object 
of this series is to break away from the tradition which subordinates the 
history of the world to that of Europe, and to present the history 
of the world in its just proportions, and “ to give to exotic civilisations 
a place corresponding to the real importance which they have had 
in the past.” But even with this help it is difficult to make out the 
scheme and aim of the book. Of the larger part of the world it says 
nothing. Asia, India, Africa, America, are only treated in so far as 
they touch European history. The “ Italo-Spanish period ” begins 
with the French wars in Italy and extends to the Peace of Westphalia. 
The book seems to fall into two sections. There is first a narrative 
of European history during the century and a half. This is full, 
extremely compressed, crowded with names and dates. It is written 
in a flat and impersonal style which makes it difficult to keep one’s 
attention on it, and there is not much effort to distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant. But also it must be said that 
everywhere there is evidence of wide reading and encyclopedic know- 
ledge, and the best-known incidents are often presented under a new 
light. 

But what gives the book a real value is not the narrative of events 
in Europe, but the full and detailed treatment given to colonial history. 
I do not know where in so short a space one can find so full an account 
of the transmarine enterprises of the various nations of Europe. 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish colonial 
schemes and achievements are given fully and clearly. Thus, while 
16 pages only are devoted to the civil wars of France, and Richelieu 
has to be contented with 9 pages, the colonial expansion of __ and 
Portugal gets many times these amounts, and the expansion of Europe 


in the middle of the seventeenth century has 40 pages allotted to it. 
These narratives of colonial history—often very little known to most 
students of history—are excellently done, and are made much more 
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interesting than the careers of Luther, Henry of Navarre, and 


The book deals with culture as well as with politics. But here too 
the distribution of space is curious. Of Italian art there is hardly 
mention—though this is the “ Italo-Spanish period”; hardly 

of the development of Dutch art; Shakespeare is dismissed in a 
sentence; of Cervantes little more is said than that “on découvre 
dans son ceuvre un certain scepticisme ’’; of French literature there 
is On the other hand, there is a very interesting passage on 
the influence of the Jesuits on architecture, and the last chapter 
gives & full and careful list of the scientific advance of the age. 
A. J. G. 


Ix a very modest preface Mr. W. L. McElwee tells us that The 
Reign of Charles V (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is not a work of original re- 
garch. It is an interesting and a serious attempt to present afresh the 

blems of a period of great complexity and difficulty. It is not at 
all one of the intimate psychological studies that have become so 
dangerously popular of late. Nor is Mr. McElwee much occupied with 
the problems, difficult as they are, of Charles’ personality, though 
he gives a clear and interesting account both of his physical and 
mental characteristics. He tries to give us a clear account of the 
problems which the ruler of half the world had to face in his European 
dominions, and he achieves a large measure of success. I do not 
think that he makes the Italian campaigns vital or interesting, 
but they present an almost insoluble problem to one who has to 
summarise them in a few pages. He has much to tell us about the 
constitution of Spain and of its different kingdoms; of the problem 
of Navarre and of the large measure of success that Charles had in 
dealing with it; of the relations of Spain to Portugal and the matri- 
monial tangle connected with them; of the relations of the country to 
Islam and of Charles’ success at Tunis and of his failure at Algiers. 

The chief value of the book is to be found in its handling of the 
political problems of Germany. Most books on the period rather incline 
toneglect these ; but Mr. McElwee is determined not todoso. He does 
not give us (and I wish he had) any account of the organisation and 
procedure of the Diet, but he does not allow the importance of the 
religious question to blind him or his readers to the important political 
issues which ran along with it. On the religious problem he has 
one interesting suggestion which I do not remember to have met 
before. ““ What was really needed,” he says, “ was a national con- 
cordat with Rome; but there was no national government sufficiently 
strong and representative to negotiate such an agreement.” That 
opens up many speculations; among others this: how far would a 
Concordat of the type that Francis I negotiated with the Papacy in 
1516 have satisfied the needs of England in Henry’s reign? The book 
is, [ think, at its very best in all that concerns the Schmalkaldic League. 
It nearly succeeds in making the military operations connected with 
the battle of Miihlberg intelligible. Nearly but not quite; for I do 
not think the players in the game understood them themselves. We 
want a study of war in the sixteenth century by someone with the 
necessary military knowledge. ‘Tio me, until we reach Alexander of 

» the commanders seem like men playing chess without under- 
standing the value of the pieces on the board. 

Mr. McElwee is rather more friendly to the Habsburgs and their 
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policy than most historians have been, and he is sometimes almogt 
anti-French. In one place he seems to think that a reluctance to 
abandon conquests and territorial claims is a special French char. 
acteristic. It is surely a central part in the make-up of the “ human 
beast.”” Mr. McElwee has, we gather, abandoned University teaching, 
The loss of a teacher who would be both painstaking and stimulating 
is surely to be regretted. A. Je 


The Reformation in England—1. The English Schism, Henry VIII, 
by Mr. G. Constant (Sheed and Ward, 16s.), is a translation into 
readable English of a work which appeared in French a few years ago, 
In its present form it is a scholarly study from the Roman point of view, 
based on a wide and intimate knowledge of the sources. The dogmatic 
position of the various parties is naturally given full treatment, and the 
author rightly observes (p. 383) that their bewilderment was due in 
part to the fact that ‘“‘ the primacy of the Sovereign Pontiff was not 
seen with the same clearness as Catholics have viewed it since the Vati- 
can Council.”” The well-annotated bibliography runs to thirty pages, 
and attests the solid learning which lies at the foundation of this valu. 
able and interesting work. =. 2s ee 


Or The English Bishops and the Reformation 1530-1560, with a 
Table of Descent, by C. G. Mortimer and S. C. Barber (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 8s. 6d.), it may be fairly said, adhering to the dialect 
and spirit in which it has been written, that in it two adherents of 
the Roman Schism have sought to demonstrate the invalidity of Angli- 
can orders, and the continuity for England of Roman. Some care has 
been expended in compiling the genealogical tree, but the accompanying 
essays are on the level of the average controversial pamphlet. 

Alike in conception, construction, temper and style Catholicism 
in England, 1535-1935, by David Mathew (Longmans, Green, 9s.), 
is on a totally different level. It essays to gather within the compass of 
one volume a study of the ethos of the Roman Catholic minority in 
every generation since the Reformation. To those who have been pre- 
disposed to reckon them as thoroughly undesirable citizens, to picture 
them as spending what time they could spare from bitter internal 
wranglings in plotting against the liberties of the kingdom, this most 
readable survey will prove a wholesome corrective. It is safe to predict 
that few will begin this work and leave it in the middle. It abounds 
in the unexpected, and is seasoned with acute judgments racily ex- 
pressed. Four of these surprises—one from each century from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth may serve but to indicate the quality and 
flavour of the work 

‘It has been a misfortune for the Catholic Church in England that the two 
champions Philip II and Louis XIV could be caricatured with such facility : 
the simple lines of their representations, as later in the case of the Emperor 
William II, delivered them over as victims to the broad humour of a nation 80 
richly endowed with the comic spirit ” (p. 99). 

“ During this period of acute religious depression it cannot be said that any 
very successful effort was made by the first series of vicars apostolic. As a race 
they were afflicted by an extraordinary longevity ”’ (p. 131). 

** . , the intrepid Bishop Wilkinson of Hexham and Newcastle, profoundly 
apostolic, deeply interested in shorthorns, a north-country Tory who has given 
to the Catholic tradition the finest of the nineteenth-century legends ” (p. 242). 

“ As a contrast it is worth noting that the Catholic layman upon whom public 
interest was most concentrated at this time was Dr. Crippen ”’ (p. 247). 

While, within the space, there were bound to be omissions in the 
picture presented, it is surprising that from beginning to end there is 
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no mention of any of the nebendienste which constituted and still con- 
stitute the main differentia between the devotion and worship of that 
particular strain of piety and the other more familiar types. H.W. 


In recent years there have been several works dealing with the 
ecclesiastical history of sixteenth-century Ireland. The subject is a 
confusing one, reflecting in this both the complexity of Irish history in 
Tudor times and the frequent inadequacy of the evidence. Another 
yolume on the subject is therefore welcome, and while Dr. Robert 
Dudley Edwards in Church and State in Tudor Ireland (Longmans, 
18s.), can hardly be said to have accomplished the intellectual and 
literary feat which his publishers claim, of producing a work on Irish 
Tudor history that will appeal to the general reader, nevertheless it is 
a work of patient and thorough research, a serious contribution to 
historical learning. 

The sub-title of the book is “A History of Penal Laws against 
Irish Catholics, 1534-1603.” This and the wider problem of the rela- 
tions of Church and State represent Dr. Edwards’s theme. He traces 
the legislative and practical measures by which the English government 
attempted to fasten the Reformation on Ireland, comparing these 
measures, often in an illuminating way, with the corresponding ones 
in England, and analysing the reasons for their failure. Among these 
reasons he stresses the poverty of Irish bishoprics, their combined income 
not equalling that of Winchester; the dependence of many benefices 
on the Irish princes; and the blunder of the English government in 
associating the new church with the English language, which was not 
understood by the natives. Dr. Edwards shows the strange way in 
which papal provisions to dioceses continued and were accepted by the 
government under Henry VIII, whose grasp of realities was in marked 
contrast with the ignorance of the Irish problem shown in Edward VI’s 
rign. The reign of Elizabeth is filled with the government’s struggle 
against the Catholic Counter-Reformation ; and once more Dr. Edwards 
makes a good point in noting thet the missionary work of the Counter- 
Reformation in Ireland found no effective competition for the allegiance 
of the people, owing to the fact that able and enthusiastic clergy were 
not forthcoming from England for the work of the Reformation. 

These and other points are set in a detailed and critical narrative 
of events. One may occasionally doubt whether the evidence really 
justifies Dr. Edwards’s conclusions, or again (as in note 10, p. 260) may 
think his reasoning a little odd, but the book stands solid on a mass of 
original research and students will be grateful for its scholarship. 

J. E. N. 


PRoFEssOR BERRIEDALE Ketru’s qualifications for dealing with such 
& subject as A Constitutional History of India, 1600-1935 (Methuen, 
15s.), are beyond question, and the resulting volume is as authoritative 
as itis timely. Largely, of course, it is concerned with recent events ; 
in fact, more than half the text is devoted to the developments of the 
last forty years, and in this section a careful analysis of the new con- 
stitution occupies a considerable amount of space. A valuable feature 
is that the author does not confine his attention to legislative enact- 
ments, but includes in his survey legal decisions interpreting special 
909 The earlier portion of the work, relating to the period of the 
India Company, is of no less interest to the student, dealing as it 
does with some aspects often overlooked, such as the position of that 
body in relation to the Mogul emperor. 
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Since a second edition is likely soon to be called for, it may be pointed 
out that on p. 32 “session” should be “ cession,” on p. 108 “ regigt. 
ance ” should be “ residence,” and on p. 173 “ imitating ” should be 
“ initiating.”” The statement on p. 130 that ‘“ Singapore was trans. 
ferred to the Company by an Act of 1824,” though literally true, jg 
scarcely adequate without mention of the fact that the Company had 
been in occupation of the settlement for several years. A bibliography 
and a map would have been welcome additions to the volume. 


W. FF, 


HistoriEs of the eighteenth century have hitherto made compara. 
tively little use of newspapers, though they constitute a most important 
source. This neglect has perhaps been partly due to the absence of an 
adequate history of the press during the period. Recently, however, 
the press has been the subject of a number of studies, which have done 
much to prepare the way for the writing of such a history. To these 
Mr. Hanson’s monograph Government and the Press 1695-1763 
(Milford, 21s.) is a valuable addition, for he has told us much about 
the law of libel and its administration and also about those papers which 
were controlled by the government. All these topics, and particularly 
the last, have been very obscure so far. 

Mr. Hanson’s style is sober. He makes no attempt at vivid narra. 
tive. He is, however, usually very clear, though occasionally clarity 
has been sacrificed to brevity. The reader, for instance, may 
that he has not brought out more ‘fully the effects of the decision in 
Leach v. Money. Similarly, Mr. Hanson has far too little to say about 
the results of the Juries Act of 1730. Did it enable the government to 
pack juries in libel cases? Mr. Hanson would seem to imply, though he 
does not definitely say so, that it did. Bentham certainly stated this 
in the plainest terms at the beginning of the nineteenth century. But 
Bentham’s Elements of the Art of Packing does not appear in Mr. 
Hanson’s bibliography. The question surely needs further investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Hanson implies that in the last few years of the period he covers 
the government employed nobody to write in its defence. But this is 
hardly true of the time when Bute was in office. It was Smollett’s 
Briton, a paper set up to defend Bute, that called forth the famous 
North Briton. But Mr. Hanson when dealing with the concluding part 
of his period almost confines his attention to the legal issues that be- 
came prominent in connexion with the Wilkes affair. Even here, 
however, he omits to discuss thoroughly the question of ex officio in- 
formations. Granted that their legality was certain, yet their expedi- 
ency and justice were much discussed at the time. Hence it would be 
interesting to know to what extent they had been used. 

These defects are all of minor importance. Mr. Hanson has written 
a very useful book, which all interested in the eighteenth century will 
wish to consult. A sequel is plainly needed and it is much to be —7 
that it will come from his pen. M. A. T. 


The Private Papers of John, Earl of Sandwich, 1771-1782, edited by 
G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen, vols. 1-3 (Navy Records Society, 
25s. 6d. each), contain a selection of the papers of the fourth earl of 
Sandwich, which are preserved at Hinchingbrooke. The editors have 
confined their choice, as was natural, to papers of naval interest and, 
more icularly, to those dealing, in the main, with naval operations. 
They hope, however, to print an “ administrative volume ” later, and 
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it is much to be wished that this hope will be realised. The documents 

‘ated in the first three volumes cover the period 1771-1780, and are 
0 in sections according to the subject-matter. To each section 
a brief introduction is prefixed, in the compiling of which the editors 
have consulted many sources and modern works. It is rather strange, 
however, that they have made no apparent use of Admiral James’s 
British Navy in Adversity, the best narrative of naval operations in 
the American war. ; 

Sandwich has not enjoyed a good reputation, and his conduct as 
First Lord of the Admiralty during the American war has been strongly 
censured by historians. The editors of his papers very justly point out 
that he should not be condemned until they have been read. It would 
seem that they think their publication will go farto vindicate him. Sand- 
wich was certainly a man of some energy, nor was he wholly responsible 
for all the British failures at sea during this period. But it is difficult 
to believe he was not largely to blame for the deplorable spirit that then 
obtained among so many of the higher officers. The documents here 

inted concerning his relations with Keppel and Palliser do not show 
wich in a favourable light. Granted that Keppel was ambitious, 
ous, and mistrustful of Sandwich, yet nothing can excuse Sand- 
wich’s toleration, if not encouragement, of Pelliser’s attempt to ruin 
him. The ill-feeling aroused by this discreditable episode did grave in- 
jury to the Navy at a time of crisis. 

But whatever be thought of Sandwich, there is no doubt that naval 
historians will find his papers a mine of valuable information. Nor, in 
spite of the principle of selection, do they concern them alone. Colonial 
historians cannot afford to neglect them. Constitutional historians will 
find here a useful document on the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet (1, p. 255). Here too are some details which will interest the 
historian of the press (e.g. 1,306—7 and 11,211). Be. 


Mr. J. G. BuLLOcCKE has made available a good deal of miscellaneous 
information about the Navy during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth centuries in his edition of The 
Tomlinson Papers (Navy Records Society, 25s. 6d.). Robert Tomlin- 
son and his son Nicholas were capable and energetic men, who failed 
to rise high in the service owing to their characters. Both were ready 
to criticise those in high places with more vigour than discretion, and 
both suffered for it. But whereas Robert like so many of his contem- 
poraries, was a political partisan, and supplied Sandwich’s Parliamentary 
opponents with information on navel affairs, Nicholas defended his 
own conduct. This volume contains, besides their correspondence, 
two essays by Robert Tomlinson ; one on ‘“‘ Manning the Royal Navy ” 
and the other on the “ Preservation of Timber.” Mr. Bullocke has 
supplied a very informative introduction and several useful notes. 

M. A. T. 


Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (University of North Carolina 
Press (Milford), 14s. 6d.), by W. S. Jenkins, is a book on a subject of 
great interest, and one for which there is much wealth of material. There 
was an opportunity for the author to have advanced, very substantially, 
our understanding of one of the most critical debates in American 

But he was also faced with very considerable difficulties. 
pro-slavery thinkers of the old South argued their case in terms of 
law, political philosophy, theology, and ethnology, and, though by no 
means always, were yet very frequently but novices in those disciplines. 
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The student of their writings, therefore, if he is to be a useful and age 
guide, and capable of separating that which is acute and penetrating 
from that which is specious and confused, must himself be 

sure of his own position in these several and extensive fields of human 
speculation. And unhappily Mr. Jenkins has fallen yet another victim 
to the pressure for premature publication. Within his own i 
of political science, he trips up over that ancient stumbling-blodk, the 
distinction between natural laws and the law of nature; he makes g 
quite illegitimate and most confusing use of the term “ international 
law,” as though it meant the common assent of civilised communities, 
instead of meaning merely certain rules determining the conduct of 
states towards one another to which that common assent has been 
given; and he writes in an English style altogether too loose to be an effici. 
ent vehicle for the discussion of so difficult and closely debated a subject 
as slavery. Such examples as, “‘ They claimed that the document had 
the organic force of constitutional law to the Union”; “ By some it 
was pictured as a stage in the government of man, analogous to Russia 
which was passing through a stage of despotism”; “ In the case of 
Missouri the anti-slavery group had urged that Congress act prohibitory 
for the abolition of slavery” ; or “ its origin in this case was in mercy, as 
an option for death,” could, as Mr. Jenkins would put it, ‘‘ be duplicated 
many times.” But it would be quite unfair to Mr. Jenkins to 

that his labours have been wasted. He has gathered together much 
valuable material, and the book should be included in every library 
which contains a section on this subject, for the specialist, by dint ofa 
good deal of re-reading and some mental re-writing, will be able to get 
much out of it. But the beginner should be warned that he will be 
likely to be very much confused. 

The South Looks at its Past, by B. B. Kendrick and A. M. Arnett 
(University of North Carolina Press (Milford), 9s.), is written as an 
historical introduction to the study of contemporary social problems. 
For the period prior to 1880, while making a readable summary, it 
does not contain very much that will not be quite familiar to the student 
of Southern history. Of the events of the last fifty years, to which the 
second half of the book is devoted, it offers a suggestive interpretation. 
While the book is not primarily intended for the historian, he will be 
well advised at least not to neglect this section of it. H. H. B. 


Mr. G. L. Brsr in his Old Colonial System observed that it was upon 
the rock of imperial defence that the loosely constructed unseaworthy 
old Empire shattered itself, after a century during which the problem 
of the bearing of the burden had never been absent and always difficult 
and thorny. Mr.C. P. Stacey’s admirably constructed and fully docu- 
mented studies of the removal of the British garrison from Canada 
and her assumption of a portion of the burden of her local defence 
in his Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (Longmans, Green, 
10s. 6d. net), shows within what measurable distance the Empire steered 
between 1840 and 1871 of being wrecked upon the same rock. 

The doctrine of British statesmen was simple and logical : the accept- 
ance of responsible government should be accompanied by acceptance 
of responsibility for security. It was a hard bargain for Britain, s 
Sir Robert Peel, to be forced to give every advantage of annexaticn 
with the Mother Country, and at the same time to carry the responsibility 
and charge of defence against external attack and provision of internal 
order, 
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From the time of giving responsible government the question arose 
whether the British taxpayer should bear the whole (or about nine- 
tenths of the whole) of the cost of the colonial garrisons. In Britain 
there was a strong resentment against a system in which the colony 
had the power and the right to impose the burden of taxation upon 
British trade while the British taxpayer was called upon to pay for the 
colonies’ security. The Manchester school, the anti-colonial party, the 
anti-imperialist and the imperialist found themselves at one in this 

ion. The cost of the garrisons, indeed, furnished the anti-colonial 
body with one of its principal arguments for the continuance of the 
connexion : the colonies were a source of heavy expenditure with no 
utilitarian advantage. 

How great the difficulties were in bringing about the withdrawal of 
the garrisons is set out with admirable frankness and understanding 
by Mr. Stacey. That there was a desire—a selfish desire—to avoid a 
burden hitherto borne by the Mother Country is unfortunately only 
too plain. But it was, he considers, not the only reason. “It was 

from fear that the final withdrawal would be interpreted in 
other countries as evidence of a desire on Britain’s part to terminate this 
relationship that Canada resisted the proposal with such resolution.”’ 
Moreover, the question was not merely one of abstract policy. Almost 
at every stage of the discussion Canada was under a threat either of 
raids from Fenian filibusters or, worse, of invasions and annexations 
bythe United States. It was natural that until this threat was removed 
by better relations she should be averse from losing the security which 
the garrisons afforded, though a wider outlook would have led her to do 
what she did later and contribute in an effective manner to the security 
of her land frontier. 

The book appears opportunely. It deserves particular attention 
to-day. Great changes have been taking place in the international situ- 
ation throughout the world, in the course and development of trade, in 
economics and, not least, in the weapons of war. All of these profoundly 
affect the problem of imperial defence. The necessity for the mainten- 
ance of the communications of the scattered nations is as great to-day 
as ever it was. The burden of the garrisons was the problem of 1845-— 
71. The burden of the communications is its successor to-day. The 
experience not merely of the difficulties which were encountered but also 
of the benefits which accrued from a sharing of their burdens is not 
unworthy of the attention of statesmen throughout the Empire to-day. 

H. W. R. 


iy 369 pages Mr. Daniel Dawson tells the story of the preparations 
for, and the inception of the empire of Maximilian of Austria in Mexico 
in his book, The Mexican Adventure (Bell, 16s.). In an “ epilogue ” of 
forty more he narrates its fatal end. He is thus concerned not with the 
“Mexican Adventure ”’ itself, but with its preliminaries in Mexican 
intrigues and European diplomacy. 
uch has been written on this subject. Mr. Dawson’s book, 
based on an extensive use of the Vienna archives as well as of the 
Foreign Office papers, inevitably invites comparison with Count Corti’s 
learned Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico the first volume of which 
covers much the same ground. As Mr. Dawson remarks in his preface, 
since he and Count Corti ‘‘ have worked on the same corpus of manu- 
, Some of the letters and despatches which he has quoted in his 
are also in mine.” This, indeed, is true of the majority of the 
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documents cited by Mr. Dawson from the Vienna archives; a few of 
them are even printed by Corti in full. Since it is only rarely that My 
Dawson’s use of this material marks an advance over Corti’s, it is yp. 
handsome of him to refer to Count Corti’s book in but one footnote, 

Mr. Dawson has also used the Foreign Office papers, which Corti 
did not. These have enabled him to supplement, though not essential} 
to modify, our already existing knowledge of European diplomacy, 
Some of these papers, or the relevant parts of them, have been printed: 
but Mr. Dawson does not always tell us so. His casual methods of 
citation provoke irritation; and his quotations frequently lack literal 
accuracy. A brief summary of a long document, for example, on 
p. 236 is quite unjustifiably put in inverted commas. 

Mr. Dawson’s book, however, provides a useful summary of a com. 
plicated series of episodes; and it is eminently readable. There arm 
“cloaks and swords in plenty,” “ conspiratorial whisperings” and 
dramatic entrances and exits. Mr. Dawson is fortunate enough to know 
when the faces of British statesmen grew “ stern and tight-lipped,” and 
exactly what Mr. Otway did with his keys on a December morning in 
1858. Unhappily for the pathos of the final scene, Maximilian did not 
die ‘‘ a happy, and some say a joyful man ”’ in the belief that his wife 
was dead. That report he knew to be false. And to say that “ the spirit 
of the Emperor Maximilian, Prince of the House of Habsburg, passed 
quietly from the mortal life ” when he fell pierced by five bullets from 
a firing squad and had to be despatched by another at close range, is 
just nonsense. R 


India, Minto and Morley, 1905-1910, by Mary Countess of Minto 
(Macmillan, 21s.), a delightful book upon an important episode in 
British-Indian relations. It is a history of Lord Minto’s viceroyalty, 
mainly in the form of extracts from his correspondence with John 
Morley, the Secretary of State for India, linked together by copious 
extracts from Lady Minto’s journal. The book is a useful corrective 
to the previously published documents on the Morley—Minto Reforms, 
as also to Morley’s own Recollections, since it convincingly demonstrates 
the major importance of the part played by Minto both in the formula- 
tion of policy and in the legislation which carried much of that policy 
into effect. The impression one gets, especially in the matter of the 
appointment of an Indian member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, is of a timid, though autocratic, doctrinaire at home being 
tactfully but firmly steered—and at times gently pushed—by 4 
courageous and clear-sighted man on the spot. In the process a strong 
friendship developed between the two which overcame many difficulties 
that might otherwise have been insurmountable. 

Minto was a fine sportsman in the best sense of that hackneyed 
word, and he possessed a penetrating insight into men and affairs 
contrasting strongly with the narrowly academic outlook of the 
Secretary of State. The passages from Lady Minto’s journal add much 
flavour to the book and reflect an intelligent and very charming 
personality. D. G. E. H. 


Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages, by S. H. Mellone 
(Blackwood, 7s. 6d.), is a thoughtful and valuable essay of some 300 
pages, in which the author attempts very successfully to interpret 
the main movements of medieval philosophical thought down to the 
fourteenth century. Beginning with a chapter on the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, the author proceeds to group the essential movements 
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around the personalities and the work of great thinkers from Plotinus 
and Proclus to Marsiglio of Padua. The book is distinguished by 
clarity of thought and ordered arrangement. It is an admirable 
introductory survey, well worth a place in a library equipped for 
students beginning medieval history. The notes are unpretentious, 
and direct the reader to the best supplementary reading. It is a book 
that can be confidently recommended. 


Tue diffidence with which Professor Powicke introduces The Christ- 
ian Life in the Middle Ages (Clarendon Press, 10s.) is characteristic, 
but many readers will be glad that initiative not entirely his own made 
him overcome his unwillingness to gather in a handy volume such 

pers as The Christian Life in the Middle Ages, Dante and the Crusade, 

ope Boniface VIII, Medieval Education, Some Problems in the 
History of the Medieval University, Gerald of Wales, Stephen Langton, 
and Loretta, Countess of Leicester. All but two have been printed 
elsewhere, but it is not always easy to obtain them. There is a unity 
in this collection of essays, for they all go to illustrate the theme 
that their author propounded in his little essay on Medieval England. 
Those who know it will not need a summary in this place; those who 
do not will find the key in the introduction to these essays, and will 
be well advised to look for it. This is a book that all who are attracted 
to the Middle Ages will want to possess. 


Tae Harvard University Press has recently published three literary 
works with a general historical appeal. The first, Literary Pioneers, 
by 0. W. Long (12s. 6d.), is a set of essays on some of the first Americans 
i distinction who studied in Europe. When we mention the names 
of some of them—George Ticknor, Edward Everett, George Bancroft, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and John Lothrop Motley—it will be 
realised that the reactions of these men to European culture must be 
of interest. The book is full of good things, much of which come from 
unpublished sources. The other two volumes are Professor W. C. 
Abbott’s Conflicts with Oblivion (10s. 6d.) and Adventures in Reputation 
(10s. 6d.). The first is a new edition of a set of essays on Pepys, Disraeli, 
Colonel Thomas Blood, Wentworth and others: the second is a new 
set of essays on Macaulay’s Historian, Lord Chesterfield, Victoria, 
Cromwell, and a provocative essay on Some “ New” History and 
Historians. 

We have also received the following books and pamphlets:— 

E. Haberkern and J. F. Wallach, Hilfswérterbuch fur Historiker 
(Berlin: Grunewald Verlag, 26 RM.), which provides the German 
reader with brief definitions of technical terms and phrases in common 
use in constitutional history and political science; the following new 
editions of well-known works—M. de Wulf, History of Medieval 
Philosophy, translated by E. C. Messenger (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), which 
is the third English edition based on the sixth French edition, and 
contains much new material, and extended bibliographies; H. Pinnow, 
History of Germany (Dent, Everyman Library, 2s.), a reprint of a suc- 
cessful translation of a popular survey of German history brought up 
to date; the fourth edition of W. Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its 
Successors 1801-1927 (Cambridge University Press, 16s.), which con- 
tains additions to the text and bibliographies, and an appendix covering 
the years 1927-36; an English translation of C. Petit Dutaillis’ The 

| Monarchy in France and England from the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
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Centuries (Kegan Paul, 16s.), which contains the same i 
system of numerical footnote references as are found in the og 
edition ; The Cambridge Medieval History : Volume of Maps (Cam 
University Press, 15s.), being a bound copy of the portfolio of 
issued with volumes I-vi1; Conquests and Discoveries of Henry: 
Navigator (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), an abridged translation of 
de Castro E. Almeida’s edition of chronicles of Portugese navigg 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; E. Pépin, Histoire de Tougg 
(Paris, Boivin, 20 fr.), a popular illustrated account of the p 
Touraine in general French history, by a well-known historian of! 
district; C. L. Becker, Progress and Power (Oxford University } ~ 
78.), being three lectures delivered at Stanford University on} 
Raymond Fred West Foundation, dealing in brief compass with 
problem of progress by sketching the expansion of human intelli 
and the multiplication of the sources and implements of power; § 
F. R. Smith, The Historical Architecture of Britain (Pitmans, 3a, 
a brief text-book of architecture from prehistoric to modern 7 
which attempts to summarise with the utmost economy the 
features of the various styles; Marsilius of Padua by C. W. 
Orton, the Annual Italian Lecture of the British Academy (M fe 
2s. 6d. ), with valuable notes; The Literacy of the Medieval Eng 
Kings, by V. H. Galbraith, ‘the British Academy Raleigh 
(Milford, 2s. 6d.); A Finding List of British Royal Commission E 
1860-1935, by A. H. Cole (Harvard University Press, 4s. 6d.), w 
gives references under subject headings; and A Bibliography of So 
Studies (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), which is a short bibliogra 
for schools and adults compiled for the Association for education 
Citizenship, and dealing with history and the other social subject, 


StupEnts of history will welcome The Historical Man scr 
Commission Guide to the Reports on Historical MSS. 1870-1911, 
Persons A-Lever (H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.; 15s. in boat 
Until now research workers have had no comprehensive index ex 
the topographical index published in 1914. The new index of per 
is more than a mere index to the separate indexes, since an atten 
has been made to identify as far as possible each person mention 
in the Reports. This index will, therefore, be superior to thet 
indexes to each volume which did not provide information on & 
a scale, and in many cases were not so full. : 


ERRATUM. 


We regret that in the review of J'o-day Through Yesterday: Bk. 1, Ki : 
Nobles and Churchmen, in June 1936, p. 53, the author was wrongly named, | 
Stone read Strong. 4 








